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GREATER COMFORT. 
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A Man labours from sun to oun, and with rare exceptions his work is 
of a healthy and wholesome character; contrast this with 


The labours of 
who day after day inhaling the hot steam and filthy odours 
A Woman, arising from the wash-tub, which Bae her blood, making 
her soon feel and look tired, worn out, and dejected, yet with S NLIGHT SOAP all this 
be avoided, toil and trouble done away with, and even a young girl do the entire wash 
cr the family not only without fatigue but with satisfaction. 


' Do not allow other Soaps said to be the same as the “Sunlight " to 
’ ARE. be palmed off upon you. If you do you must e ct to be disappointed. 
See that you get what ‘you ask for, and that the word ‘Sunlight " is 
amped upon every tablet, and printed upon every wrapper. 


Why not Have Milk Handy? 


MILK IN POWDER 


IS ALWAYS PURE. ALWAYS READY. 


PURE COWS’ MILK. Delicious. 
Economical. Nutritious. 


GUARANTEED to be the pure dry solids of Milk, withou! 
the admixture of any foreign substance whatever. 


MEDICALLY RECOMMENDED. 


Pure Milk in Powder. Is unsurpassed for Infants’ 
Diet. Makes splendid Custards, Puddings, White 
Soups, Sauces. No waste! No liquid to yaw Clean 
in use! Available at a moment's notice! Can be used 
as a beverage with either warm or cold water, or soda 
water! Contains no sugar or admixture. Cheaper 
Purest, most Nutritious, most Palatable Infants’ Food. 
The Milk Powder can be transformed to milk in one minute. 
Prepared by the SWISS MILK POWDER CO., LTD., 
Gossau, St. Gall, Switserland. (Central Office, 61, Mark 
Lane, London, E.0.) Sold by Grocers, Stores, &o. Ifnot 
obtainable at your Grocer’s, send six stamps to the London 
Office for sample tin of Milk Powder. A selection of the 
Company's preparations forwarded on receipt of 8s. 6d., 

P.O. or Stamps. 


Observe the Company's Trade Mark on all Tins. 


“4 mova woUsEWITs.” 
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(NOT A NEWSPAPER.) 
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THE BRIGHTEST COMPANION 


FOR LEISURE 
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WINTER Novelties are 


communications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement De; 
Al ee mubliching and Editorial Offices:—Temole C 


20, 1890. serene Hib: {Price One Penny. 


The AUTUMN and CAUTION. 
See this 
Trade Mark 


on ail Patterns 


Nothing can compare for Beauty 
of Texture and Moderate Price, 


now Ready, and PAT. | ; and Panels with the All-Wool ** CENTURY” 
nee ao , a Tig ' SERGES (Pure Indigo Dye), 
RNS will be sent POST Single and Double widths. Prices 


from 124d. to 7a. Gd. a yard. 

CAUTION. — Everything 
emanating from the B. M. Co. 
bears their registered Trade Mark 
—"THE GIRI. AT THE 
1.00M," as above—without which 
none is genuine. 


FREE on approval to any 
address. The assortment includes 
Beautiful varieties of Plaids, 
Checks, Cheviots, Diago- 
nals, and Fancy Home- 
spuns, Ourl and Frieze 
finished Materials, Plain 
Cheviot Serges, &o. 


Poo-LHow= 
REAL CHINESE £72 /7 21 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, and all Colours. 


This Enamel is cleanly and plea- 
sant to use, is devoid of offensive 
emell, hardens rapidly, has a bril- 
liant, permanent gloss, does not 
chip, does not skin in the tins, and 
is impervious to moisture when 
once dry, It can be used over any 
other paint, or on Tar, and in fact 
on any dry surface, no matter how 
oily or greasy. There is not @ use 
to which paint is put that Foo-Chow 
ENnaMEL cannot more effectually be 
applied. It is made in all Art 
Colours, and each colour is inter- 
mixable. For Ladies’ work, for 
house decoration, for renewing 
faded furniture, for bric-d-brae 
generally, there is nothing like it. 
As @ floor stain and varnish it is 
unequalled. Foo-Chow Mahogany 
and Oak Enamel are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the rcal wood. 
The Gold, 8.lver, Green, and Bronze 
are simply invaluable, the effect 
being almost equal to leaf gilding. 
For Baths in de made in White, 
Aqua Marine, and Cerulean Blue. 


is sold everywhere in Sixpenny and One 
Shilling Tins; or from the Manufacturers, 


Foo-Chow f£namel mcr em te Me 


Address: DONALD MACPHERSON @ Co., Knot Mill, MANCHESTER. 


Send for Pattern Oard and Testimonials, which will be forwarded Post Free 
on application. 


Dries in 
Five Minutes. 


ment, “ Pearson 8 Wee Sell's, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London. E.C. 
mbera, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


en 


3 PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


WHAT WE ARE PREPARED TO DO. 


We are prepared to supply clergymen with two packets of 
FRAZER'S SULPHUR TABLETS for gift and test among 
sick poor parishioners. 

We are prepared to pay postage thereon, value £312 10s. 

We are prepared to supply 100,000 of the general public with 
samples of FRAZER'S SULPHUR TABLETS, gratis and post free. 

We are prepared to pay the postage thereon (1,000,000 at 1d.), 
value £4,166 183. 4d. 


A WORD OF ADVICE. 


Don’t write for the samples simply because we offer them free of 
charge, nor because your neighbour does. Read our advertisement 
through to the end, and then decide whether you or yours need or 
would be benefited by the use of FRAZER'S SULPHUR TAB- 
| LETS. We do not pose as philanthropists. This is a business offer. 
We have an article that we know, from severe tests and from results 

achieved, will sell on its merits if seen, tasted, and tested. Sulphur 
is the oldest, the best, and safest remedy for the blood, for the skin, 
for the complexion, for rheumatism, and for constipation. FRAZER’S 
SULPHUR TABLETS are composed of sulphur incorporated with 
cream of tartar and other curative ingredients. They are much 
more efficacious than sulphur in milk or treacle. This has been 
proved time and again. They are liked. Men favour them, women 
hail them as a boon, and children think them as pleasant to eat as 
confectionery. They benefit all, and are as efficacious and curative 
! as thy are safe and agreeable. 


and post free. 


FRAZER & CO., 11, 


SILK RUGS 
4/9 Senses 


EACH. collected in the mills, and | pencil. 
POSTAGE Woven into Artistic Rugs, 
bright and handsome in 
6d. EXTRA. appearance besides being 
thoroughly serviceable in wear, suitable for 
Travelling Wraps. Carriage Rugs, Bed or Sofa 
Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, and other decorative 
purpos's. Satisfaction guaranteed or cash 
promptly refunded, as they are well worth 
12/6 cach. 
TWO RUGS for 9/3; Carriage 9d. extra. 
K5s"" |OUR for 18/-; Carriage 1/3 extra. 
SIX for 26/6; Carriage paid. 
Remember the stock is limited, and those 
who appreciate a bargain that is at once both 


(same as Illustration), post free, 2s. 8d. 


£10 £10 £5 £2 St St 


useful and ornamental should lose no time | Will be given to those counting most correctly, the letter ““H” in the 98 Chapters of St. 
Matthew. Count letter “ H," large and small, in verses only. Use ordinary Bibles, not revised E ine Coated, 
version. State number in each chapter, and total of all. Note this.—In case several send | tasteless, and QUIT. E88 TO. 
correct lists, the Cash Prizes (except the £20 Prize) will be equally divided. Th«n the win- THE MOST DELICATE CONSTITUTION, 
ners only will have a more difficult counting task set them, and compete again for the | 1%. 14d., 28, 9d., and 43. 6d. per box. By poe 

* Champion Prize” until one wins. This championship will be carried ony in exactly the | under cover, 1d. extra. ts 

address at top of s 
Competitors must declare they have reoeived no assistance. Enclose 2/- Postal Order and | 19 & 21, QueEN Victoria Staeer, E.C, 
stamped addressed envelope for Printed Result Sheet, showing correct figures and winners’ 
Names and Addresses. Competition closes Friday, September 26th. Prizes and results will 
be posted October 6th, Send lists early. Set to work at once and win the £20 Prize. Some 


in securin: afew of these beautiful PEKIN 
RUGS, as such a chance may never occur 
again. Cheques and Postal Orders payable to 


JOHN NOBLE, 
THE WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER. 


| | REAL IRISH TWEEDS. 
TO TOURISTS. 


During the months of August and Septem- 
ber I will make from remnants of Scason's 
Goods TROUSERS TO MEASURE at 8s. 9d. 


same manner as the previous one. Give full name an: 


one will have it! Address all letters— 


Ww" 


r pair, or two pairs for 17s. Carriage paid, 
Pit guaranteed. If not satisfactory exchanged, 
or money returned. 10 per cent. extra dis- 
comnt on all orders over 10 pairs. Energetic 
' and pushing young men could make a good 

t thing out of this offer. 
( This is @ rare opportunity for Tourists and 
others requiring real good hard-wearing pants. 

These goods have no equal forgtyle, quality, 
fit, and finish at the money, being best 


| 
1 SE ON aaatil haste, orders arriving Ohemist, Nottingham. lglg gd agpalivies, from 54d. to 
| |pbirmeereeuelbeere Ss MONEY. Pa vert: SERGRS| PAIR REMOVED 
made:anc. se e lection of diverse - 
vid Larne and Stranraes. ¢ : NTLY, 
Bend for patterns end self-measurement i YOU WANT A LOAN ON ‘EASY TERMS, without myles é in Berges Sceausuns ll Ree oa eae eee ae 
forme trouble or delay, apply personally » OF by letter, to Mr. Write for Parrerns (naming this paper), sent of stamped directed envelope. 


D. TOWELL, 
_|ARNE; & TELEGRAPH CHAMBERS, 
ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST. 


P.8.—This offer will hold good to all partics 
having patterns out, and who are requested 
to return same at once. 

All letters addressed to Larne. 


judice, and write to & Secretary, Burw 


! nications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 16 ; 
Alt coral Publishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Ohambers Temple Avenue Eo. ee eee ene ee 
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TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE! 


Write us a letter or postcard, naming PEarson’s WEEKLY, and we will send you samples of FRAZER'S SULPHUR TABLETS «1. 
They are for internal use for the Blood, Skin, Complexion, Rheumatism, and Constipation. 
price 1s. 14d. (post free 1s. 8d.), and are for sale by most Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


LUDGATE SQUARE, 


“aig 14/6 STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 1/6 


Perey pooh binelion stsines’ ot | Holds sufficient ink to write 20,000 words. Each pen is fitted with a 
Crimson, Sky, andGold,offered | silver point, and can be carried in the pocket, always ready for use. 
this month at 4/9 each. They | Has a regulated flow of ink, and glides over the paper as smoothly as a 


Post free, 1s. 8d.’ two for 8s. 2d.; lar er size, and superior finish, 
rade supplied. 


P. W. WEBBER, Imperial Mansions, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
#20 CHAMPION PRIZE! 


SOMETHING WORTH TRYING FOB!! 
£200 in Prizes has been paid, including one Prize of £50!! 


E. L. LEWIS, 11, Tamworth Place, BRISTOL. 


NTED—EVERY LADY to send for the WONDERFUL PARCEL containing |¢!! made, S8-buttons, worked holes, 
1 Beantiful Lace Apron (special value), 1 Lace Handkerchief, 6 yards Nottingham |Linen, full size, only 8/9 for a dozen 
Lace, and 12 Engravings. Carriage paid for 1/6. A Packet of Beads presented with cvery 
parcel.—_W. COTTON, Lace Manufacturer, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 


FOR FEMALES. 


Quickly correct all irregulari- 
ties, remove all obstructions, 
and relieve the distressing 
symptoms so prevalent with the 
sex. Boxes ls. 13d. and-2s, 94d., 
ofall Chemists. Sent anywhere 
on receiptof 15 or 34 stamps b 

the Maker, 


H. W. James, Temple Chambers, Lendon, E.0. - 


EiTxrs. 


EPILEPSY AND FALLING SICKNESS. 
If you want to be permieneonly and speedily cured of this distressing complaint, discard pre- 


House, Burwood Place, Hyde Park, London. SELL’S TELEGRAPHIC 


He will send you ‘Gratis’ full instructions for cure, and-dviceaon diet, 


2 


Bept. 20, 1890, 


WHY DO WE GIVE THE SAMPLES) 


. This is what people ask us. We reply because those who \): 
for the samples afterwards buy packets of FRAZER’S SULPII( |: 
TABLETS by post from us, or obtain them from chemists, stor ..,,, 
medicine vendors. Peoplejikewise recommend and keep the T,1i\!, ;, 
by them. The consequence is that we sell several hundred «1... ;, 
packets weekly, and the sale is rapidly growing. This is trad | 
merit. The public have shown discrimination, and that they. 
appreciate merit, and it was in firm reliance that this would lx 1), 
case that we were led to incur this risk. 


DO I NEED THEM? 


If you have rheumatism, Yes. They will kill the decomposed .,| 
poisonous excess of uric acid in the blood, causing the disease. 

If you have Constipation, Yes. They are a gentle, safe, ii. , 
simple laxative, a8 suitable for children (in smaller doses) ax jy 
adults. 

If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. They relieve the congesti:..: 
venous blood at the affected parts, and afford relief. 

If you have Ulcers, Scrofula, Scurvy, or other Impurities of ; 
Blood, Yes. They neutralise the blood poisons causing the dis: 
and expel them out of the system. 

If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes. They have a s)) 
curative effect on all such, as they open the pores from inter, :(|!\, 
and free them from obstruction and disease taint, They lik... 
‘* scotch ” where they do not kill the disease principle from the 1)!..1, 
which causes Eczema and other diseases. © 


They are put up in pacl is. 
Sole Proprietors— 


LONDON. 


LOVELY GOLDEN HAIR 


GIVEN AWAY 
WITH EVERY 6d. aD 16. BOTTLE OF 


CRYSTAL PALACE JOMN BOND'S GOLD nErANEy Ee Ve 
MEDAL MARKING INK, SAVILLE'S 


Requiring no heating, » Voucher! F ALY DE MONACO. 
in fal or Monogram Rubber! perfectly Harmless. No Fear of Failure. 


Stamp for Marking Linen or : M 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle, of all Co «uss 
Faper, 41 Gold and.otherc Medals and Hairdressers. Post free from obs: 1.4 -2 


+ Maker, ere 
Selene Bai Cenennesanaee on receipt of Postal Order from the Ma. uta 
urers, 
SAVILLE & CO., 


Your Nickel Silver Pen and Pencil 
142, EARL'S COURT ROAD, 


Case, with name in Rubber, seven 
stamps. 3 
cooKkcn 


E10 ES. RIZES, £10. 
FOURTH GENUINE COMPETITION £4 

£3, £2, and 21. Guarantecd to be pad it 
full to the persons counting most c¢ 1+! 
the letter “F" in St. Mark's Gos)! ‘ 
number in each chapter, and grani i 
Entrance fee 2/-,and stamped cus: : ‘ 
results, Closes certain Sept. 17, 1~ : 


F ES 
sults sent Sept. 23. Address in full, 


Excels all others for Infants &Invalids. 
H. Hensenrt, Clesthorre Tkoad, 


Patrons—Rev. E. e, Lex 
10s. D®ROOK'S FEMALE PILL&—The most | chester; Rev, W-E. Remfrey.$\ a 


Effectual and only Reliabie. 
them. SEND US SIX STAMPS 
and we will send you a Box of Sans. -« 
riage paid (new specialities), and ; it." 
ou to earn Five Shillings aday and ~ 
Satisfaction assured or stamps retin! | 
ig genuine. UNIVERSAL SUI’I'!.) 
126, Clerkenwell Road, Londen, | '. 


‘Health-Guard 


Bupersedes the use of Ice and is the): 


POWERFUL PRESERVATIV 


OF MEATS, MILK, Ac. 

Tt does not affect the flavour or colour. |: + 
Sick Rooms, Hospitals, Travellers and [.... i 
for Preservation of Health and Prevents: a 
Smells, and Noxious Gases. Sample packet) ** 
receipt ofstamped envelope by 


THE HEALTH-GUARD CO., GLASGOW 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 


eATEND 


y 


Nathing ever stands agains 


t, 
f all che , OF 
lompctition list. | direct from the UNIVERSAL DRUG CO., 


wa, 


Pillow Cases. 


pairs. Free Sample Pair, free by post, 
1/6; an enormous purchase, marvellously 
cheap. 


Cc. WILLIAMSON, 
91, Edgware Road, LONDON, W. 


] For Ladies’, Gen- 
tlemen's, and Chil- 
dren’s weer, in all 


styles, colours, 


TOBACUCUN TS | > 


MENCING, Iilu.: ; 
#29 1 P., i! Ly 
respectably, ae ie 
TOBACCONIS. Sy) 
. . + tae } 
ho s ee - 
Trades Mais. 
Myers, Fstablishe tr 


E. T. TOWLE, 


POST FREE, On approval, and see for yourselves | P» W. COLLINS, Imperial Mansion _¢xtord 
The Marvellous Variety & Cheapness. Hendon) WS 


J. NOBLE, Serge Warehouse, Manchester, ECONOMI ne 
Business Men Buy wonton COO KERY. 
Fredk, King & (0 Ld eae a 


CODE 


e 


] 
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Vou. I.—No. 9. 
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AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
(As tToup By LiTTLx Jack). 


Boux Hatgs. 


My sister Bess was queen in gauze and spaugles, 
With scarlet berries glowing in her hair, 

And slender shining wand and tinkling bangles— 
What wonder was it that she looked so fair ? 


Lil's cousin Tom the black king ferocious, 

With horns, and hoofs, and tail and iustincts low, 
Who trod the.carpet with a scowl atrocious, 

Until we children cuddled in a row. 


He did all things unrighteous and unruly, 

He stole the trembling orphan from her home, 
And cast her in a dungeon, doomed unduly 

For ever in the dining-room to roam. 


Ab! How we trembled as with eyes all blazing 
(The red light shining from the pantry door) 
Hc killed the coachman, who with skill amazing, 
Died, then and there, upon the parlour floor. 


But Bess dashed in—to shivery music playing— 

And brought him straightway back to life again, 
And saved the orphan in her dungeon straying, 

She waved her wand, and all was bright—and then 


The demon king knelt at her feet a-pleading, 
And everyone was quiet as could be, 

But Bess forgot her part—we heard it reading, 
Back in the side where nobody cuuld see. 


And then the curtain fell, and all were laughing, 
Out came the demons, fairies, imps, and fays, 
But all I saw and heard throu; talk and chafting 

Was sister Bess beneath the caudles’ rays. 


And then she and the demon king were dancing, 
And as they passed the dim hall down below, 
Lil says she saw, between the curtains glancing, 

Tom kiss my Bess—beneath the mistletoe. 


Tl not believe it—Lil is such a chatter. 

But then she says she’s just as sure, ‘tis true, 
Of course, some folks may think it doesn’t matter, 
I think it rather spoiled the play—don’t you ? 


— eo fo 


cocoa-nut, and puttin 


Once the monkey got 
pen its hand. re 


I don't believe that story about a monkey, mamma. 


TRANSMISSION AT 


HOW MAMMA CAUGHT A MONKEY. 


“So that's one way of catching a monkey,” said 
shutting her book. She had been reading of how 
rappers caught monkeys by making a small hole in a 
a piece of lump sugar in it, 
old of the sugar it would not 


“They haven't got much sense, then,” said Herbie. 
If they had, they'd pull their paws out, aud then turn 
he nut down-side up, and yet the sugar that way. 


RAILWAY 


SURANCE 


peo NIEREST.10 ELEVATE, 70 agp 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1890. 


DO LADIES LIKE TOBACCO? 
A Lapy of extended experience, aud sesuied of a good 


judgment of human nature, especially that portion of 
it which is distributed among her own sex, says it is a 
inistake to say that women do not like to kiss a man 
who smokes. On the contrary, osculation flavoured 
with volatilised nicotine is the wort of osculation that 
commends itself to tive-sixths of tle women of the 
civilised world. There are very few wuiuen who do 
uot like the aroma of a good cigar. 

Not long ago, a number of ladies were diszussing 
their favourite perfume. Almost all had pronounced 
in favour of one extract or another; but one lady, 
about thirty-two years of age, the mother of three 
handsome youngsters, bad not opened her mouth until 
another of the party, who had declared her choice to 
be “‘new-mown hay,” was asked, ‘ What is your per- 
fume, Kate?” : 

‘* Tobacco,” was the astonishing reply. 

‘Tobacco !" they exclaimed in chorus, with a rising 
inflection on the “co.” Why do you prefer tobacco ?” 


** Because it shows that men are about.” Aud imine- | 


diately she found that she was in the vast majority, 
instead of the lonely minority. 


WANTED-—FAT BABIES FOR 
_GROCODILE BAIT. 


“Waxtep—Fat babies for crucodile bait. Will be 


Brationzaa' Hac, 


brought home alive.” When I first suw this advertise- « 


ment in a Ceylon newspaper I thought it wes a joke. 
Afterwards‘I learned that it was by this means that thu 
crocodile hunters secured their bait. It is no trouble 
for an English crotodile hunter to get these little children. 
The Ceylon: nts have full confidence iu Luglishmen, 
and they will let out their babies to be used for 
crocodile bait for a small sum. The Ceylon crocodiles 
are lasier than any other, and are harder to get. 
They lie for hours perfectly motionless, basking in the 
sun. Hatdly anything can stir them. But when 
tempted by a fat Ceylon baby placed on the banks of 
the stream they shake off their ennui, and their mouths 
water ‘for a‘ delicate morsel of brown baby. Tho 
crocodile gathers himself together and starts for the 
infants When he géts about Talloce up the bank the 
hunter, concealed ind some 8, opens fire and 
ets his game. _Then the baby is taken home to its 
ving nts, to be used for the same purpose next 
day. The sporteman secures the skin and the head of 
the crocodile, and the natives are given the rest of the 
carcass. at 
en fe 
DOES ORGAN-GRINDING PAY? 


Tus question may be answered strongly in the 
ve: Few, if any, artisans, or even skilled 
workmen, can earn as much day by day as the Italian 
organ grinder. Their takings, it is true, vary much 


EnTeRa D AT 


Price One Penny. 


SANVASSING PRIZE, 


It has baen suggested thut our request tv readers that 
they recomnatnd this paper to their friends would be mure 
likely to bear fruit if we offered sume encourayement to 
those who udo,oted tt extensively, Were perfectly ready to 
admit that if people help us to muke the paper known their 
efforts deserve reovynition. Lew persuas qure tu teork 
for nothing. We will thereture give every week, untl 
Surther notice, frrur sums of £1; 1Us..: 6s. ; und 4s. : fo the 
four persons fram thom we receive dhe yrettest number of 
these notices, wil’ the form at foot duly filled, the nine 
ound address of vender occupying first three likes in eaci. 
Notices must reach us hy first post every Wednesdity at 
latest, and only those frum the current issue will count. 
Write the word “Cuncuss,” folhueed by the number uf 
notices enclosed, in the tup left-hand corner of. the envelups 
you send, Names and addresses may be written ine pen 
or pencil, Buch conjon in a batch must be filled by o 
different indicrduaes with o different udlresa:— 


=i 
On the recommendation of 
\ 
: Of srviesereses aberaessedesssiestnssecsceswaneseee weewene | 
H 


' 
eocaee re eee ree CIC e eer er reer rere y | 


T have purchasal a copy of the current issue of | 
| Pearson's WEEBLY, 


(Nryned J cesecens oe eeeeccccce Cece cee eeeeereeceseerence | 
| 


Address s.ccceseccecees 


Sept. 20, 1890. H 


“ Pa,” said a little fellow to bis unshaved fatlcr, 
“your chin looks like the wheel in my musical box.” 
a 
““THat'’s enough to try anybody's patients," as tle 
doctor exclaimed when he found his bottles all mixcd 
and without labels. 
——»f=-—___ 
‘““ Waat are your charges, doctor ?” 
“ Half-a-crown & visit.” 
“Well, we do not want you to come on a visit, but 
just to stay ten or tifteen minutes.” 
—_—-go-—__ 
Cottey: ‘“ What business are you in now?” 
Kelly: ‘‘I am in the meat business.” 
Colley (incredulously): ‘‘ Where is your shop ?” 
Kelly: “I haven't any shop. I am the bam in au 


advertising sandwich.” 


os = = ey 


Hon't es they'd be so foolish. I don't believe any- 
ning we i} 

For auswer, Mamma did a funny thing. She took a 
cling vase off the mantel-piece and dropped 4 piece of 
ugar in it, and set it where the sixteen-months-old 

Ys Ma: » would see it. 

Then all watched her, Manuna, and Bee, and 
alu, and ‘bie. 


according to the districts they work in and the time of 
year. Some orga, too, set to new and popular tunes, 
are much more liberally patronised. 

One pound a day is said to be the most that an organ- 
grinder ever. takes, while, with some exceptions, five 
shillings ‘is: about the least, so that a London organ- 
grinder may be r ed as a fairly eg omy man. 
An organ can be bired from the makers for eighteen- 


— fo 


Mrs. Watseck: “I'm sorry to hear of your littie 
boy's illness. Scarlet fever, isn’t it 2” ; 

Mrs. Coolberg: ‘‘ Yea, so the doctor says; and its 
dreadfully aggravating.) We have just had the nursery 
redecorated in blue and gold, and Freddy don’t match 


Baby May's bright eyes soon spied the vase, and in a | pence. day, while the of a new organ is £25. The | it & bit.” 

binute the sugar. Ske pat in har wee hand; but when | cost of setting an organ to new tunes is about £4, ; 7 — 
‘ was doublod into a weo fist, with the sugar in it, she | and since novelty is essential, this is a frequent source "Bus-priver (to director of van in front, which is 
pouldn’t get it out. And sho wouldn't—uo, she would | of expense. blocking the way) : . 
pot—let go the sugar. The manipulators, moreover, possess habits that tend “J’yer, get on, get on! You've been keepin’ us wait- 
Mes about the monkey story,” asked Mamma, = le oars reed prosperity. Content a live = plain pres . Ye an ; 
ney all began to h. “Come, baby, open your hand | and scanty fare, expenses are infinitesimal com- ‘an-driver round) ; 

aia Bi sit ee) pared with -thove of the English artizan. Many of : ) 


“Five minutes? Well, that ain’t so long. You ‘ad 
to wait five years once, ‘adn’t you?” i 


——~e—__ 


Me. Tyomas Stiney is precisely what his name would 
i The other day a friend visited him. It was 


them live in gangs, with board and lodging at a fixed 
charge per head diem. The lodging-houses they 
frequent are, for the most part, kept by men of their 
own nationality; and the fare provided 1s of the most 
simple description, often consistiug of little more than | signify. 


But hehe wouldn't open her hand; she wanted the 
oars 6 poor little wrist got red, and pretty soon 
the aby ae to cry; but still she kept her fist 
a up t. 
I believe I shall have to break the vase,” said Mamma; 


nd I think she would, if the baby hadn’t just | bread and milk for: , and maccaroni soup for | very hot, and after a few words had been interchanged 
ved eed if against the table-leg, and shivered it | supper; the whole, including bed, being provided at a | Mr. Stingy asked his taller, “ would you like 10 have 
D pieces herself. - _ | charge of. about ajxp aday. Their occupation is | some refreshment ?” 

Bee,” said she. by no means such easy work as it seems, the piano or “With great pleasure, dear old boy!" exclaimcd the 


fellow, who was awfully thirsty. 


“Well, monke i Bi 
Ferh: eys and babics are all the same,” said right. I will open the windows, We'll have 


as be light called, weighing from seventy 
But Mamma doesn't think so, 


opera orgaus, poor 
to 100 ds— + weight to about all da: 3 
ee poup: “ weight to drag y 


conn ae 


Why, that was 
; a-gigh man, 


5-9 ‘ool 7 had been 
would eajoy te, , becga 
ition, while he, the banker, 
ing with envy on this man's happiness. No, he 
could stand anything but that; and yet, what was he 
cal Hold—yes, was @ Way—that man could 
6 
It was three o'clock. chi cat fo the house, except 
the master, was asleep. He unlocked his fire-proof 
safe and took out the key—which had not been used for 
fifteen years—the key to the prisoner’s suite of rooms. 
He carefully put on his overcoat, and slowly and 
miele left the house, and let himself out into the 
garden. eae 
The night was chill, the rain was dripping, and it 
was so dark that it was only by a general knowledge of 
the locality that he could find his way to the ga At 
the outer door he called twice for the porter in charge, 
but received no answer; evidently the man had retired 
‘gomowhere, into the kitchen or the house, and had 
te Nowe ET only ba ough to 
“Now, if’I only have courdge en carry it 
through, suspicion will, iz- the fret rage fall on the 
keepor in charge," the banker thouglit, as he carefully 
felt. his way to the stairs,’ 4nd, ascending, opened ‘the 
door which led into the corridor. “Here he lighted a 
match and looked round. Nobody was there. The 
seals on the prisoner's door were untouched as yet, and 
as the flame of the match: died away, the banker 
shaken by agitation, looked into the room through the 


window in the door. ; 

There was a feeble lecap tat within, and the 
risoner sat at the table, with his back against the 
oor and seemingly absorbed in deep study. On the 

table, the chairs, and the carpet, Jay a heap of open 

books. About five minutes without a single 
movement—a solitary life had evidently taught the 


& beggar, 


his guesh, 

whally pets ‘for our ¢ 
Government. ‘I certainly have : 
eit ber; but if @ man may judge by opinion, I 6) ould 
call death much kinder, and morally and se’ asibly 
wale to the dow killing of life-long im prison-. 


ment.” 

“J, for one,’ eald a lawyer, not yet twenty- 

five yeats of age and with his way to make, in the 
world, * predes tife to death in any cizcemsty nces. 
I should be compelled to choose between the two 
vunishmess, I weuld assuredly try the imy risonment. 
Life, howewer dreary and sorrowful, is better than 
death.” ; 

“You speak 9s youth and ienee erally do, 

gly 


x18! aD 
no experienc 6 in 


gen 
and will, no doabt, ‘ differently seon,” said the 
banker; ‘I wouNd willingly lay a wager ¢ of one hundred 
thousand - that after only five y:2ars of solitary 
imprisonment, you would come 1 on death as a 
kind Hberator, avd be sorry for not having chosen him 
in time.” ‘ 

“And I am quite certain I would: not,” said the 
young man; ul ohare there is life there is hope also, 
and if your proposition was meant in earnest, I will 
take your wager, that I shall stand not only five but 
{ifteen years of solitary bse er fre nt, and come out 
and enjoy life and your hun tho'usand afterwards.” 

“‘T accept. I'll stake a hundred thousand pounds, 
sou your life, or what I believe the same, your wet 
jor fifteen years. But I warn you, young man, i 
twice before you venture. You knew it is easy for me 
to lose a hundred thousand. I hazard as much or more 
But it isa different thing with 


every day in business. 


you. seg i the best years of your life with the left quietude. ns lenker tapped twice on the 
has of ia : eee 
rtainty Ol hink differently, and stick to the bet, if | no noti wa Ei hegen ee She nit scone ae 


no notice of it—at any rate he did not turn. 
Slowly the banker tore off the geajs and placed the 
key in the keyhole. The rusty lock gave a harsh click. 


you are not afraid to hold to it.” : 
All interfered, or tried to do so, but in vain, and this 


wild e be eomelntiod and made into a contract, | and the banker thought that, as am tha: door wae 
witn :pEeech®: : : opened, the prisoner would’ jump up and out. 

On the fo spe, dart according; to this contract, the owever, nothing of th a kind hep \p ay ee ne 
young ls er took up his abode in a suite of rooms | banker stepped im, the mag’ aab oe 4 wable ea 
belo: a wing of the bariker'’s enormous resi- | before. : ila : 


dence. this suite he was to remain for fifteen 
years without ever crossing its threshold. He would 
roceive no visitors, no letters. He would see no 
human being, hear no human voice, speak to no one, 
never read a newspaper. He should be allowed to play 
on one instrument, should get books to read, write 
letters, and receive wine, cigars—in fact, everythin 
which was necessary to his personal comfort. He Thould 
not see his attendants, but he could, when necessary, 
comm: bis wishes to them by writing and putting 
the paper out through a little window in the door, 
through which he would also get his meals. The 
stipulations were minutely clear, and as this was noon 
of the 14th of November, 1870, he must stay in prison 
until the 14th of November, 1885, at noon. If he should 
leave two minutes before his time expired, he should 
forfeit the wager, and have no olaim whatever. The 
door was locked, seals put on the outside, and the im. 
- prisonment began. 
ied: the year, the prisoner was incessantly 
writing letters, and the sound of the piano was heard 
night and He seemed to suffer very much from 
loueliness and tedium, and gave up wine and cigars. 
He wanted only lively books, such as comedies, fantas- 
tical love stories, and such works. 
During the second year, the pianoforte was mute, and 
tho prisoner asked for Shakespeare and Byron. In the 
third, he gave himself to the study of Roman law 
and national economy. In the fourth year he asked 
for Shakespeare and Byron again, but also for Homer, 
Voltaire, and Goethe. In the fifth, the piano sounded 
again, and the prisoner asked for wine. In this year 
he was often beard talking angrily to himself, and even 


“The man,” I have said;-but--hehuman being who 
sat there at that’ table hardly’ resémbied a man—in 
fact,’ seemed hardly to peg ay in general. 
A skeleton it was, with a Jong thin back, skin of waxen, 
almost ashy paleness, long, soft, womanish locks, and 
atbeard which fell down to the knees. Here and there, 
a silver thread glistening among the brown, and the 
hand which supported the lpn head was long, thin, 
and almost horrible to look on. .Nobody, gazing on this 
human wreck, could have believed him to be a man of 
not yet forty years of age. He‘seemed to be asleep, 
and before him on the table lay several sheets of paper 
covered with writing. i 

“Poor wretch,” the banker thought, ‘he sleeps, and, 
no doubt, dreams of the money he will possess 
to-morrow.” The banker took the manuscript from the 
table and read as follows ;—. oe 


To-morrow, at noon, the time of my voluntary imprison. 
ment expires, end I shall be free to go and communicate 
with the opter world again. Before I leave this room and 
see the light of heaven I.hold it necessary to tell you what 
I aioe I Fel Lamperti i pte ee life, health, 

6, aN hes lpn ? : the books consider 
as mankind’s joy and treasure. wt 
. For fifteen years I bave incessantly and carefully studied 
human life. It is true I. know Bo’ by personal 
experience, have seen \ of the world outside this 
room for fifteen years. But I have studied books, and in 
them I have experienced and I have lived the life and 
jence of thousands of centuries. I despise womankind. 
books I have olfmbed up to the summit of the Rigi 
and Mont Blano, and watched the.sun rise and set, and 
bathe the heavens, the seas, and mountains in le 


. 5 and gold. I have taken wing with the’ and ed 
weeping. Books he did not want, and more than once , on 
they heard painful sobbing. In the sixth year he creas Maid ie pentane, Redo Fir Pe ee, 1 ee 


began the study of languages, philosophy, es and giant towns, and-I hava listened to 


history, and | the waves in storm, and seen the o Vesuvi: 
continued so for four years. Art and science, splond sd onan ae us. 
Aftet the tenth year the prisoner became dull again. | revealed to me, aad T dempive ikon nls ve been equally 
Ho gave ap reading, with the exception of one book, | | And for # proof of the arity of thts my conviction, I 
the Bible. For a whole year he ral that one volume, | here declare that I give up all claim to the hundred 


and, after that, he be Church history and other 
religions. books, but his reading was irre; . Now 
he would ask for some scientific work, and then again 


thousand pounds due to me te-mo: 
voluntarily stayed in this room so 

despise the world, so I shall vol . 
escay through the window five: 


at noon. AsI have 
ag; to show you that I 
forfeit the wager by 


f try. Then he wonld send out a li ining , ogre before my time of 
works of phi sophy, Showistey, medicine, and ant | impssoument onda I despish and Shruw:smay the money 
{omical solonce. it seemed oa if he was fighting dull. case coveted so mateh, tar" whish' my 


mercenary 
greed made me take the * brough 
Seaton of tha tally at. mil sans Lem dere: 
The banker slowly rose, and, z 
ops, he left the room, fe nled.the ‘dot eat lipped 
baok to his own apartments. “ Thete he tay down on hi 
hed, and slept as he had not done for 
, - oF ym 


Beds aa @ drowning man the waves. 


The banker was feverishly pacing the polished floor 
of hig private room. He was no young, 
daring man who had held out that evil bet to the young 
lawyer, , ‘The last fifteen years left their marks on 
him outside and in. His hazardeus speculations ia 
of late become les happy than before; in fact, of the 


i L} 


gine TC OG alee eatng sn 


One vear hag passed since that eventful 


‘ight, 


iD, another 
4s only’ found in 
gaan, who, either 
Mes . y rich 
2 comets.» This = & proof 
that to gain human perfection th is superfiuons, 
be men who despise women ; but you may 

er too old, or otherwise 
Some aff 
am certain 
utmost to achieve them and failed. Someturn away from 
Society, and throw away life; but only because they 
know that life and Society would cast them out. Iam 
a man upwards of sixty ; 
with the human being, who, 
had refused to take a fortune, or | up the possession 
of, let me say, for instance £50,000, 
that to accept it was honourable.” ; 
“And yet such a man exists,” musingly said the 
host. 


“ impose rou 

“ And if I prove it to you 2” 

“There can be no such proof, but I am thoroughly 
convinced that no such man exists, unless ho were 
already ey rich. I am ready to stake as much as 
yon please that you cannot give such a proof.” 

ie you saya quarter of a million ?” the banker 


“Yes, I will. Gentlemen, you are witnesses. | 
wager a quarter of a million that the poor man docs 
not exist who has refused fifty thousand pounds wheu 
offered to him honourably. When are we going to 
get this proof?” 

“At once,” said the banker. He was rejoicing 
inwardly. The quarter of a million was as. good asin 
his nocket nizend and it was a pity he had not 
proposed half a million instead of aq r. It would 
have at once regained him his position which, duriv; 
the last few years, had become a little doubtful. Suill, 
a quarter of a million was acce table at present, an: 
to secure it he had nothing to do but unlock his iron 
safe and take out the paper which the poor prisoner had 
left on the table when he escaped. 

The banker excused himself to his guests and went 
out. In the antechamber he was met bya pale man, 
of decent appearance, who seized both his hands, and 
exclaimed with agitation :— 

“T am that unhappy fool who hazarded fifteen years 
of his life for a prize, and, when it was at his command, 
rejected it in contempt.” 

he banker caught hold of a chair and sank into it. 
“What can Ido for you?" asked he, breathless aud 
deadly pale. 

«Oh, sir, Ihave made a terrible mistake, and here, 
on my knees, I revoke every word of that foolish 
statement, which I left behind me. Let no ona jul: 
of a thing he does not know by experience. What 
does the man born blind know of colour, or a begat 
of the value of a precious diamond? What did J, tle 
mere schoolboy and prisoner, know of life, beauty, and 

leasure, when I never had enjoyed it? I was misled 

y books, because I thought them to be life itself, when 
they were only shadows—pale, colourless pictures of 
the glorious reality.” 

‘Yes, the ere is beautiful, the air delicious, and 
love is sweet. What I have said was said in ignorance, 
and here, on my knees, I beg you to pardon me the un- 
intentional deceit. I,do not ask for the hundred 
thousand pounds, I have forfeited it voluntarily and 
legally ; I am not entitled to anything ; but I have un- 
doubted claim on your generosity, and I have come to 
beg for a paltry five thousand, that I may be able tc 
Henig ‘woman I love. Give it to me, or I will kill 
m , and, surely, you will not let me die for want of 
& bare pittance, when I freely presented you with 
fortune.” 

“Get up,” the banker said, hoarsely; “ Re home 
To-morrow you shall have what you desire. Go!" 

The man went away, and the banker, like a m3? 
walking in a dream, slowly arose and giddily turned 
round to return to his guests. It was all over. The 
proof was proof no more; this wretch revoked it. It 
was worthless, and now it was infallibly his (the 
banker's) turn to give up everything. 

Yes, and he would dott. ‘He would give them all a 
example of magnanimity, and show them how 4 mal 
used to splendour and tneas could reject this lus 
sum and yet give the required proof, by not only givins 
five thousand to this man, but aut donating all he 
possessed to the poor, and after resigning wealth aul 
position, love and fame, business and power, he would 

ive up life itself, by retiring from the world into som 
rotherhood. 

He became quite enthusiastic over it, but as be 
entered his brilliantly lighted dining-room, the thought 


necessity, and as-his debta were larger than his pos 
sessions, the right of disposing of the latter wes 2 
reality not his. He avoided the cye of his antago!" 
and, faintly sinking into a chair, exclaimed—__. ... 

“ Gentlemen, the proof is worthless. You are rips 
such is man does not exist. Hero.are my keys—1 am 
ruined,’ 5 27 


Serreesn 20, 1890, 


——  — 


TIRED OF MATRIMONY, AND GONE 
HOME TO MA. 


Waur is the whole duty of a bridegroom, when, after 


the wedding and the breakfast, he alone 
+) his bride in an empty railway compartment ? 
pone imagine that a tw teers of lena 


and possibly an occasional caress, would not be con- 
sidered quite out of place. This seems to have been the 
opinion of a young lady who was married at Accrington 
the other day to a Mr. John S——. The blushi 
bride had not been married before, but she was 
naturally ised and distressed by the proceedings 
her hi * - 

ota had scarcely left Accrington when Mr. S—— 
itted i in ® corner, yawned once or twice, and 
fell into a deep slumber. It is possible that Mr. S—— 
in re is not a pleasing spectacle. It is possible 
that S—— was merely hurt by the stolidity of his 
demeanour under circumstances favourable to cheerful. 
neas, not to say enthusiasm. 

But it is certain that, for one or both of these reasons, 
tho lady slipped quietly out of the carriage at the 
first station, leaving behind her only a slip of paper 
attached to Mr. S——'s coat-tail, and bearing these 
words :—" Tired of matrimony. Had enough of it, and 
youe home to ma.—Mary.” 


a Saas 
A COSTLY COOKERY BOOK. 


Tae most sumptuous and expensive book on the 
culinary art that the world has ever seen is the work of 
a French artist, named Emile Bernard. So large is 
this volume that it will cover, even when closed, a 
moderate-sized table. 

The illustrations, which adorn it throughout, are 
exccllent representations of the various dishes treated 
of, each photographed full size by an expensive 
apparatus, constructed especially for the purpose. The 
Ictterpress, the binding, the gilding—indeed, every- 
thing in connection with this huge tome—are most 
claborate, and nothing that money can purchase seems 
to have been stinted. Only one hundred copies have 
been printed, and these are in the exclusive possession 
of crowned heads and their immediate relatives and 
friends, who subscribed for them. 

The total cost of producing this magnificent work 
was 800,000 marks, or £15,000, thus bringing the price 
of each book to £150. The undertaking ranks as a 
fitting tribute to the distinguished profession to which 
ft belongs, and also to the German Emperor, William I., 
under whose especial patronage it was commenced in 
1883. At any rate, it certainly stands unrivalled as a 
cookery book, and, although invisible to the world at 
large, is perhaps the greatest monument every erected 
to the gastronomic art. 

The author of this stupendous work commenced life 
in a humble way, seeing the light first at Dole, in Jura, 
Rising in his profession, he made his mark in Paris, 
where, a8 an assistant, he distinguished himself at the 
preparation of the banquets given in celebration of the 
inarriage of Napoleon III. After this event he got an 
appointment to the Polish princess Krascinski with 
whom he remained some years, until he obtained the 
post of chef to the German ee at a very high 


salary, with apartments assigned to him worthy of a 
prince. Here his duties only exacted from him a three 
months’ alternate attendance. 


a 


WHEN & washerwoman changes her place of residence, 
one may ask her ‘‘ where she hangs out now,” without 
using slang. 
—_-j=-2—_—_. 
“Poor Bagley! Iam sorry for that man. Did you 
ss know a man to lead a more desolate and cheerless 
ife ?” 


Yes, I once knew # man who wrote jokes for a 
living." 


“THANE you, sir,” said the polite stranger, as he 
picked himself up from the gutter whither he had been 
thrown by tripping over Slimboy's cane; “thank you. 


Now I know ou carry that thing for, and why 
you carry it in chat way. Thank you, sir; my 
curiosity 18 gratified at last.’ 


A vaLUaBLE diamond ring was missed by a lady last 
week, and ‘a search for it proved fruitless. Finally it 
was learned that the baby had been playing with it, 
The little toddler was next brought forward for her 
feumony and said she had “put it on kitty’s foot.” 
It proved, too; that the kitten was a strange one, had 
trotted away with the jewel, and had not been heard 
of since, 

ae * : 
_A COURTING couple in the park. He: ‘Is she happy, 
‘ittle ' wootsy?” 

She: “Qh, so happy. Is topsy-nopsy happy ?” 

He: “Qh, so happy.” 

,_ She: “ What weal topsy-nopsy do if there was no 
cotsy wootsy in the world }” 

Graff-voice of-a man in the -bushes: “ Topsy-nopsy 
would be hugging some other girl.” . 


PEAR 


A GOOSE’S GRATITUDE. 


In 1888 a rebellion broke out in our Canadian pos. 
sessions, and two battalions of the Guards were sent 
thither to assist in quelling it. Both corps occupied 
the citadel of Quebec, and in their turn supplied the 
guard which was ordered to be mounted in different 
parts of the town and neighbourhood. 

Near one of these guards was a farm-house, which 
had suffered much from the ravages of foxes. One day 
the sentry, whose duty it was to watch the entrance to 
the farm, had his attention attracted by an unusual 
noise, and upon looking towards the spot whence it 
proceeded, he beheld a fine goose rushing towards hii 
closely followed by a fox. His first impulse was to 
have a shot at the latter; but this would have alarmed 
the guard, and brought condign punishment on him- 
self for giving a false alarm. He was compelled, 
therefore, to remain a silent spectator to the scene, 
while Sead step brouyht reynard nearer to his prey. 

In the height of its despair the poor bird ran its 
head and neck between tho legs of the soldier in its 
frantic endeavour to reach the refuge which the 
sentry-box could afford; and, at the same moment, the 
fox made a grab at the goose, but too late, for ere he 
could get a feather between his teeth, the ready bayonet 
of the sentinel had passed through his body. The 
goose could never be prevailed upon to quit the post, 
but walked up and down day after day with each suc- 
cessive sentry that was placed there until the battalion 
left Canada, when the goose was brought away with it 
as a regimental pet to England. 

The most remarkable thing in connection with the 
story is that the goose in turn actually saved itg pre- 
server's life. It so happened that he was on that par- 
ticular post again about two months afterwards, when 
a desperate attempt was made to surprise and kill the 
unwary sentinel. It was winter time, and although it 
was a8 bright moonlight night, the moon was hidden 
ever and anon by the scudding clouds, which seemed 
to presage an approaching storm. 

In these moments of darkness a sharp observer 
might have noticed the shadows of several men, who, 
unobserved by the somewhat drowsy sentinel, wero 
endeavouring to approach the post where he stood. 
Suddenly he heard, or thought he heard, a strange 
rustling sound, and, flinging his musket to his shoulder, 
he shouted loudly, ‘Who goes there?” Nota sound, 
save the echo of his own voice in the distance and the 
sighing of the winter wind. 

Several minutes elapsed, during which the soldier 
marched up and down his lonely beat followed by the 
devoted goose, until, deeming his alarm unwarranted, 
he again ‘stood at ease” before the sentry-box. 
This was the enemy's opportunity, and the rebels 
were not long in endeavouring to profit by it. Closer, 
and closer, and closer they stole up towards the post; 
the thick snow which lay on the ground completely 
deadening the sound of their footsteps. But just as two 
of their number, one on either side of the sentry-box, 
were preparing, with uplifted knife, to spring on the 
unsuspecting man, the bird made a grand effort, rose 
suddenly on its wings, and swept round the sentry-box 
witb tremendous force, flapping its wings right in the 
faces of the would-be assassins. They were astounded, 
and rushed blindly forward; but the sentry, fuily 
aroused to his danger, bayonetted one and shot the 
other as he was running away. Meanwhile the other 
conspirators approached to the assistance of their col- 
leagues, but the bird repeated its tactics, and enabled 
the sentry to keep them at bay until the guard, whom 
the firing of the musket had alarmed, came upon the 
scene, and made them fly for their lives. When this in- 
cident became known, poor old Jacob was the hero of the 
garrison ; and the officers subscribed for and purchased 
a golden collar, which tho bird afterwards wore until 
the day of its death. 

Se 

Wit Knorr is a gentleman who, when he is in a 

hurry, signs his name “ Won't.” 
———fo—__ 

First MessacE Boy: ‘I don’t like delivering messages 
in there.” 

Second Boy: ‘‘ Why ?” 

First Boy: ‘All the doors are fixed so's yer can't 
slam them.” 


ot . 

“You remember, Maud,” began the youth, in tre- 
mulous tones, “that you granted my entreaty last 
night, and——" 

“One moment, Harry,” interrupted the young 
woman, sweetly. ‘Let us go and sit by the window. 
It is cooler.” 

And she led him away from the concealed phono- 
graph. 

“That you granted my entreaty last night,” he re- 
sumed, “ and ‘permitted me to kiss you. A kiss, Maud, 
is the hardest thing in the world to forget. That kiss 
has been burning on my lips ever since, and now, 
dearest, Ihave come to ask you the old, old question. 
Will you——" 

“It doesn’t seem to be any cooler here, Harry,” 
again interposed the lovely but business-like maiden, as 
she led the infatuated young man back to the corner 
where the hidden phonograph was working away. 
What were you saying, Harry?” 
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SOME DISADVANTAGES OF 
ETIQUETT'E. 


Prosas ty many of our readers have not heard the 
story of the Queen of Charles II., who fell off hesr horse 
and hung ly the stirrup in the presence of hee forty- 
three atteudants. ‘The sight was grievoris,” the 
author of ‘International Vanities” tells ws; “ but 
the forty-thi‘ee stood and gazec| at it in anguish deep 
and motionless, because the grand equerry, \vhose pe- 
culiar right it was to unlock tk.e Royal ankle on such 
occasions, happened to be somewhere el:se. Her 
Majesty would havo remained suspend ad ‘ there 
indcfinitely, if :1 good-hearted, ‘out uninetruct sed i 
by had not taken upon himsclf to release hc r. He re- 
ceived several doubloons for his useful servic :es, but wae 
condemned to ;.unishment for his unpar Jonable in. 
discretion." 

Most lamentab le was the case of Philip III., who, 
finding the fire tco hot for hiss Royal wll-being, told 
the Marquis de Pc bar (relates the same writer) to put 
it out. “But the Marquis cculd not presume to do 
so, because fire-ex tinction was onc of the functions of 
the Duke d’Useda, who, most fortuitously, was at that 
moment hunting i Catalonia. So the Kinz, who of 
course could not condescend to givo way to tire—fire 
was bound to give way to kings—sat majestically and 
scorchingly still, grow far too warm for health, got 
erysipelas, and there by dicd.” 

arly French etiquette was almost as extreme as 
that of Spain. Arm-chairs, backed chairs, and stools 
were, as Voltaire say.3, “ important objects of politics 
and illustrious subjects of quarrels.” 

Voltaire informs us, that ‘La grandg Madc:moisell 
spent a quarter of her J.ife in mortal tabulation of dis 
putes about her scats; ought she to sit in w certain 
room, upon a chair, or upon a stool, or not sit down at 
all? The whole Court was in emotional perplexity 
about these insoluble difficulties. Even the King him- 
self was not free from the obligation of sitting accordiny 
to regulations. If he condescerded to visit a courtier 
ill in bed, etiquette cons ‘rained his Majesty to lic dowu 
too, for it was impossible that a Sovereiga could permit 
a subject to indulge in unshared recumbency in his 
presence; so, when the King was coming to a sick- 
room asecond bed was prepared bo‘orchand, aud the 
conversation was conducted in positions of mutual 
horizontality. Louis XIII. visited Richelieu in this 
way at Tarascon; and Louis XIV. did the same when 
he went to see the Maréchal de Villars aftcr Mal- 


plaquet.” 


Trora Witt Ovr.—A limited company is advertised 

in a weekly journal in 10,000 snares of £10 each. 
ie 

Oxe of the sweetest pictures of domestic economy 
is a poet blacking a white stocking so that it won't show 
through the fissure in his boot. 

——— i 

Amonast the latest inducements offered by a schiool- 
master in his prospectus he mentions that his terms 
include’ hair-cutting and pomade.” 


oo 
- 


Ir is said that at learning to swim women are quicker 
than men. This is probably because the custom of 
wearing trains has taught them to kick out gracefully. 

+f 

A writer has aptly remarked :—Take a company of 
boys chasing butterflies, put long-tailed coats ou the 
boys, and turn the butterflies into half-crowns, au:l you 
have a fine panorama of tho world. 


——f__ 


He had owned a setter dog, and this was the story 
he told :—" Yes, sir, the way that dog was devoted to 
me was just amazing. Why, he heard mo say to my 
wife that I was pressed for money, and he went and 
died the day before the dog-tax was assessed.” 

— 


At a German ball. 

Lieutenant: ‘‘ Did you not tell me that your father 
had an estate in Silesia ?” 

Young Lady: ‘‘ Yes; and two in Pomerania.” 

Lieutenant: ‘‘ And can you still doubt my love *" 


——~f-—__. 


Tramp» “It’s a cold night, yer honour.” 

Actor: ‘Here you are, my man.” (Gives him a 
halfpenny.) 

Tramp: ‘Faith, if yer plays the miser inside tho 
theatro as good as yer does outside, blest if I dou't 
pay a bob to come and see yer.” 


—fo—__ 


Apropos of the Waterloo celebration there comes this 
anecdote. 

Teacher (to pupil in junior history class): ‘‘ Now you 
remember what I have told you about the battle of 
Waterloo, don't you?” 

Small Boy: ‘“ Yessir.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ Who won tho battle ?” 

Small Boy: ‘The Juke of Wellington.” 

Teacher: “But who came to his assistance, and 
helped him to win ?” 

; Small Boy: “A feller called Upgardson Atom.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


46. Which of the Senses Becomes Soonest Impaired ? 


Lag camer sense of ae net by earliest to suffer 
from advancing an & purely natural 
process, dependant of disease or cnereruniien This 
is due to the loss of elasticity in the lens 
of the eye, which lessens the power of accommodation 
by which we adjust our sight to neer and distant 
chiens: and this change begins long before the age 
we usually associate with failing powers. A child of 
ten can see distinctly an object ee inches from the 
eyeball; at twenty he cannot see an object nearer than 
four inches; at forty-five, not nearer tl.an ten; while at 
sixty a distance of at least three feet is required for plain 
vision. Considering the immenso amount of use to which 
the eye is put, and the very unfavourable circumstances 
under which it is often called upon to perform its work, 
it is only natural that it should become affected before 
any of the other senses. The sense of hearing is the 
next one to fail us, but apart from accident or disease 
it is not often that the hearing becomes impaired before 
the age of fifty, and peneecity it remains acute to a 
very advanced period of life. . 

47. To what Extent does the Atmosphere temper the 

Sun's Heat? 


Iu their passage through the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the earth, the sun's rays lose one thi of their 
leat. The atmosphere tempers the sun's heat walely by 
virtue of the invisible watery vapour it contains. The 
atmosphere, when thoruughly deprived of every trace of 
its moisture, is found to permit the passage of the sun's 
rays with practically uvdiminished effect ; but when 
the same rays are passed through a layer of the 
atmosphere under ordinary conditions a large propor- 
tion of them are absor by it. Consequently, at 
places where there is but little aqueous vapour in the 
air, there the heat is most felt. A very striking instance 
of this is furnished by Professor Tyndall's personal 
experience in the high Alps, where the intense cold 
causes all the moisture to be frozen out of the surround. 
ing air. He says, “I never on any occasion suffered so 
much from tolar heat as in descending Mont Blanc. 
Though I was at the time hip deep in snow, the sun 
blazed against me through an atmosphere devoid of 
aqueous vapour, which did not consequently absorb 
any rays.” The aqueous vapour is no less useful in 
checking the sudden cooling of the earth after the sun 
has gone down, and the heat, which it has given during 
the day, is thrown off. Were there no aqueous vapour 
in the atmosphere to absorb the heat thus given off by 
the earth, a single night would be sufficient to destroy 
almost every vestige of animal and vegetable life. 


48. How Much Water do the Rivers of the World Pour 
Daily into the Sea? 


This is a question which of course can ont be 
auswered quite roughly, as even wore it possible to 
ascertain the daily outpour of every river which dis- 
charges its ‘waters into the ocean, the tremendous 
fluctuations caused by floods and droughts could not 
be estimated with any real porarecy, It is considered 
that something like thirty-six cubic miles of water 
flow into the various seas every day from different 
rivers. The largest contributor to this total is the 
Amazon, from which something like 90,000 million 
cubic feet of water flow into the ocean every day. The 
Thames pours about 1,000 million cubic feet of water 
into the sea in the course of every twenty-four hours. 
Thirty-six cubic miles does not convey the idea of a very 
great mass of water, but when it is stated that it woul 
cover a hundred and eighty thousand square miles of 
the earth’s surface with water to the depth of a foot, 
we are able in some measure to grasp the marvellous 
work which the sun does in maintaining the equilibrium 
hy drawing water up into the air from the ocean, which 
replenishes the rivers again in the form of rain. 


49. How did the Habit of Ladies wearing their Hats 
in Public Originate ? 


There does not seem to be any answer to this ques- 
tion beyond that to be found in the fact that ladies in 
former times were accustomed to arrange their hair 
and head-dresses in such fantastic fashions that it was 
quite impossible for them to remove and replace the 


latter without the aid of mirrors and waiting women. 
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yusstion received which ts considered worthy of insertion. 
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as 
60. Some People Les fap Telegraphi 
Laid Undergro 
Wires in the Kingdom, What Would be the Cost? 
Aocording to Mr. W. H. Preece, the chief electrician 
of the British postal telegraph 
short time ago, in the United Kingdom, 
i and to lay the whole of our 


the question of telephone an 
underground and overhead, he stated that “ there was 
a practical difficulty in carryin, 
graphic purposes underground; the influence of under- 
ground wires is to diminish the speed of working, and 
so to diminish the carrying capacity of the wire, ‘and, 
therefore, to dimini its financial value to the 
Government." Mr. Edward Graves, the engineer-in- 
chief to the Post Office, before the same Committee, 
pre the cost of underground and overhead wires as 
‘ollows:—Underground, £868 per mile; overhead, by 
poles, £81; and by house attachment, £10 to £12 per 
mile. He also stated that ‘if overhead wires were 
totally prohibited, the practical effect would be that 
many telegraph offices would be closed, because the 
expense that would be entailed upon the department 
would not be justified, and the public would, conse- 
quently, be deprived of much convenience.” 


51. Do Animals Weep? 


Shakespeare rightly acknowledged the fact that 
animals weep when he said— 
“To the which place a poor sequester'd stag, 
That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, m lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase.” 
—As You Like It, Act I, scene I. 
This popular belief, derived from antiquity, and 
thus expressed by Shakespeare and other writers, has 
been shown to be correct, as true tears are shed— 
especially under the emotion of grief—by a consider- 
able number and variety of animals. For instance, if 
a Rabbit, Hare, or Rat be caught in a trap or snare, where 
they suffer much pain the tears may be seen rollin 
down their cheeks. A’ Horse, when severely srundiad 
in the battle-field, sheds copious tears of pain. An 
ailing or injured Elephant, Camel, or even Grizzly Bear 
will do the same. Dogs will shed tears both from 
in and shame; and instances are on record of 
onkeys, Mules, Deer, Monkeys of all species, and 
many other animals shedding emotional teara from 
various causes. Even Cockatoos and Parrots, when pet- 
ted too much, will sob and fret if in any way neglected. 
Certain animals may, however, appear to weep whien in 
reality they are not doing so. Darwin says:—‘' Many 
Deer, Antelopes, Sheep, and Goats possess odoriferous 
lands in various situations, more especially in their 
‘aces. The so-called tear sacs come under this head. 
These glands secrete a semi-fluid matter which is 
sometimes 80 copious as to stain the whole face, as I 
have myself seen in an antelope.” 


82, Which Country has the Severest Penal Code? 


The penal code of China is the most severe in the 
world. The Chinese law takes note of even such 
offences as losing the temper, for which a man is liable 
to imprisonment for tive days. If a murder is com- 
mitted in China, and the culprit ix not caught red- 
handed, the man found nearest to the corpse is con- 
sidered guilty of thc crime unless he can offer the 
most convincing proofs of his innocence. The punish- 
ments of Chinamen who are condemned by the law are 
brutal in tbe extreme. Usually they take the form of 
beating with a bamboo rod, the number of the strokes be- 
ing proportionate to the gravity of the offence. Unless 
the executioner is bribed heavily, this punishment is 


— 


QUESTIONS. 


81. Can a bird sleep on the wing ? 

82. At what age is a horse in its prime? 

88. What kind of tree lives the longest ? 

84. Do fair or dark haired people stand cold best ? 


85. If all the fertile laud in the world was divided, 
how much would each person get ? 


a 


until, when the 
sometimes almost stripped bare. 


83. How many Foreigners are there in the British Army? 


According to the latest returns, the following are the 
nationalities of non-commissioned officers and men ;— 


English ...ccsccsecosscrsceves 150,068 
Bootch ...csscccccsecccccccccce 16,888 
Irish..... Aubin weve seesiseceee | 80,803 
Born in India er Colonies .....- 4,907 
Foreigners .....+06 ee ccesccccce 136 
Not reported .......-eseecseece 530 


In 1885, 158 foreigners were returned; in 1886, 153. 
There is a noticeable difference in the comparative 
numbers of Englishmen and Irishmen in our army 
now and twenty years or so ago. In 1868 there 
were :—Englishmen, 106,810 ; Irishmen, 55,688. That 
is to say, there were not twice as man Englishmen as 
Irishmen. Now the former are in the proportion of 
three to one. There has been no material difference 
among the Scotch, though their proportionate number 
is slightly smaller than it was. 

84. At What Date, at the Present Rate of Progress, will 

the whole World become Givilised ? 

The reply to this question must depend entirely upon 
the meaning which the word ‘‘ civilised " is held to bear. 
We can at present form but a very hy conception of 
what the state of civilised society is likely to ie some 
hundreds of ycare hence. By then, no doubt, the races 
who at the present time are termed uncivilised will 
have advanced to the point now aan by the most 
civilised ples, while the latter will, in their turn, 
have reached a point now undreamt of. It is extremely 
improbable that the same degree of civilisation will 
ever obtain all the world over. It is considered by 
men who have given careful thought to social questious 
that the state of civilisatio® which now exists in 
Europe will probably be found pretty well all the world 
over before three hundred years have passed away. 


65. Are the Ears Necessary for Hearing ? 


If by “ the ears” is meant only the outer ears, they 
are not necessary for hearing, though they play au 
important part in the exercise of that function. The 
outer ear is merely a collector of sound—albcit, an 
admirable one, for the internal part of the organ of 
hearing; and a man could hear (although not 0 well) 
with both his outer ears cut off, provided the interior ears 
were notinjured. [f by ‘‘ tle ears,” however, is meant 
the whole organ of hearing, a man could certainly nt 
hear without them, any more than he could see without 
eyes. Without entering into the anatomy of the ear, it 
may be stated that its outer passage is closed by a mem- 

_ brane which measures about one-third of an inch iu 
diamoter. This membrane, set in vibration by the 
sound waves of the air, communicates its motion toa 
series of small bones, which, in their turn, act upon the 
fluid contents of the internal ear. Within this fluid 
are spread out the sensitive fibres of the auditory 
nerve, which conveys to the brain the impression of 
sound. That the external ear is not necessary for 
hearing can easily be proved by anyone by the followins 
simple experiment :—Lay a watch on the table, glass 
side downwards, and stand so far from it that you 
cannot hear the ticking; then place one end of & suff- 
ciently long stick upon the of the watch and put 
the other end between the teeth, and the ticking will 
be plainly perceived. If you like you can close both 
ears with your fingers. en in that or in any other 
way the vibrations of sound can be conveyed to the 1n- 
ternal ear and communicated to the auditory nerve. 
then that sound becomes audible; but if the auditory 
nerve should be injured or destroyed so as to be in- 
capable of acting, then the power of hearing is gone. 


——= Se re = 


86. What animal is of most use to man? 


87. Is quantity or quality more important in the 
human brain ? 


88. Are British peerages increasing or decreasing ip 
uumber ? 


89, What amount is spent daily by the people of the 
United Kingdom in the conveyauce of themselves ? 


90. How would the universal adoption of vex 
tarianism affect the agricultural interest of Grab 
t Britain? © 
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‘A PARTING KISS. 


Noramre can be more charming than Lord Dnfferin's 
account of the honest, homely, -hearted, virtuous 

landers :— 
oy oe but just risen from breakfast, the 
inevitable invitation to eat and drink awaited us; and 
another half hour was spent in sipping coffee poured 
out for us by our hostess and her pretty daugliter. 

At last, the necessary libations accomplished, we 
rose to go. : ‘ z 

Turning round to Fitz, I whispered how “I had 
always understood it was the proper thing in Iceland 
for travellers departing on a long journey to kiss the 
ladies who had been good euough to entertain them," 
little imagiving that he would take me at wy word. 

Guess, then, my horror, when I suddenly saw him, 
with an intrepidity I envied but dared not imitate, 
first embrace the mamma by way of prelude, and then 
proceed in the most natural manner possible to make 
the same tender advances to the daughter. 

I confess I remained dumb with consternation; the 
room swam round before me; I expected the next 
minute we should be packed neck and crop into tho 
street, and that the young lady would have gone into 
hysterics. ' 

It turned out, however, that this was the very last 
thing she was thinking of doing. 

With a simple frankness that became her more than 
all the boarding school graces in the world, her eyes, 
dancing with mischief and good humour, she met him 
half way, and, pouting out two rosy lips, gave him as 
hearty a kiss as might ever be the g fortune of one 
of us he-creatures to receive. 

From that moment I determined to conform to the 
customs of the inhabitants. 


SSeS EEEEEner Stes 
HOW A MAN WALKS. 


Oxe of the most remarkable things about a man’s 
walk is the diagonal movement which characterises it. 
The reader may imagine the hands and feet to form the 
four corners of a parallelogram, and the diagonal limbs 
are, of course, the right arm and left leg and the left 
arm and right leg. By diagonal movement we there- 
tore intend to convey the fact that the diagonal limbs 
during locomotion always swing in the same direction. 

<A soldier on panade keeps his arms motionless by his 
sides, and on no account must they be allowed to 
vibrate. This is not what he would naturally do if left 
to himself. 

Watch any one person out of the hundreds walking 
along the streets, and it will be seen that he invariably 
swings his arms as he goes along, perhaps to an extreme 
degree if he be a rustic, and less so if town bred. The 
arms swing by the body like a couple of pendulums, 
and with a speed which entirely depends upon the rate 
at which he may be walking. 

The athlete, anxious to complete the given number of 
“laps” in a mile or a given time and outstrip his 
competitors, swings his arms to and fro with a quick- 
ness which corresponds with the motion of his swift 
feet; the business man also swings his arms with a 
motion which, if not so quick, exactly times with the 
motion of his legs; and even the idle man about town, 
lounging along some fashionable quarter, unconsciously 
xives a slow motion to his arms which corresponds to 
his tardy legs, 

Now, if the motion‘be even carelessly observed, it 
will be found that the right arm swings forward at the 
same time as the left leg, and when the right leg is 
advancing it is the left arm which accompanies it. 
This is the natural gait, and, to convince oneself that 
it is 80, it is only requisite to get a friend to walk 
across the room in the opposite fashion—i.e., to swing 
the right arm forward when stepping out with the 
right leg, and then, in the same manner, when bring- 
ing forward the left leg to accompany it with the 
left arm. 

Such 9 gait is both unnatural and uncomfortable to 
the person who tries it, and also ludicrous to the ob- 
server who watches a first attempt of the kind. The 
diagonal movement of the limbs is the natural method 
adopted by man when walking, and it is the first and 


Most apparent fact that one ascertains in studying 
human otion. 


ee See 


Warn Dom Pedro was shown one of our greatest 
mechanical inventions, his attention was particular! 
directed to a fly-wheel. He was told that it perform 
SE ee minyte. 

n,” “TI admit that beats our South 


a 


missing trinket. In ite of the rough treatment it had 
tharglee she recognised it at once, and asked rather 


ow e you to get it all scratched and dented in 


+ Well, miss,” explained the “you see I had no 
tal of my own, eo used it for a dog collar.” 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE DETECTIVES OF ROMANCE. 


No man has suffered more from literature than has 
the detective. The want was long ago felt of a type 
and ©mbodiment of all that is smart, clever, and 
cunning in human nature, and he has been violently 
seized on for the purpose. 

Charles Dickens may be said to have first discovered 
him and sketched him out in Inspector Bucket, and 
succeeding novelists without number have rushed with 
pick and shovel to the mine. 

Each writer has felt bound to make his detective 
luore preternaturally able than tho one last issued, and 
so there has gradually beou embodied an ideal being 
pomcnert of superhuman sagacity, a perfectly marvel- 

ous logical faculty, and a power of deduction which 
makes ordinary mortals stand aghast. 

We all know very well, in print, the man who can see 
a few scratches on a window-sash, and then walk 
straight off to Seven Dials or Whitechapel and appre- 
hend the man who, alone of all the tribe of malefactors, 
makes scratches on that particular part of a window- 
sash in that particular way; and we know the man 
who, by multiplying a footprint by a skeleton key, 
adding the amount of provisions taken from the larder, 
and dividing by the kind of weather it was at the time 
of the robbery, can infallibly arrive at the name of the 
public-house where the culprit is now treating his friends 
on the proceeds of the “ swag.” 

We know very well the man who, by merely looking 
at the household establishment, can tell whether it is 
the lover of one of the housemaids who has got the 
missing bracelet, or whether one of the footmen has it 
secreted at that moment under a slate in the roof. We 
know the man who, give him only the wadding of the 
pistol with which the fatal shot was fired, will trace that 
wadding back to the manufactory, find out to whom it 
was sold, and, by a logical process of exhaustion, come 
down upon the assassin when he least expects it. 

We know the man who can identify anybody if he is 
only given the colour of his eyebrows, who can track 
another by the bird's-eye he uses, or his peculiar 
method of taking his railway ticket, or the intonation 
with which he orders a “ go"’.of whisky. We all know 
the detective who is well acquainted with every 
member of criminal society, 1s ‘‘ hail fellow, well met" 
with them all, aud has only to crook iis little finger 
for any one of them whom he desires to interview to 
come trembling into his presence. 

We all know these men, and love them, and would 
not be without them on any account when we sit down 
to take alittle gentle literary stimulus. 

And, not only have we Britons thus satisfied a literary 
want, and created an ideal of the detective, but the 
French, who are even greater on ideas than we are, 
have done precisely the same thing. Indeed, we have 
grown accustomed to look upon the French detectives 
as satisfying even more fully than our own every 
requirement of the ideal. 

In their case, as in ours, the novelist has been at 
work, tending and fostering a magnificent imaginative 
creation. The French criminal novel is an eagerly- 
devoured dish on both sides of the Channel, and the 
French detective, as therein pourtrayed, surpasses even 
our own in scent and penetrative power. He is 
baffled, of course, at first, as ours is, or there would 
be no novel; but he is always triumphant in the end, 
and, besides, gives us the impression that he knew all 
about it all the time, and could have wound the matter 
up long before, had it suited his author's convenience. 

=< 

Barrister: ‘My lord, this witness says he is a 
sailor, and my client is positive he’s a milkman.” 

Judge: “ Well, it doesn't matter which he is; I sup- 
pose he makes his money on the water just the same.” 

—— 

‘© RemeMBER who you are talking to, sir!" said an 
indignant parent to a fractious boy; “I’m your 
father !” ; . 

‘“‘ Well, who's to blame for that?" said young im- 
pertinence. ‘'Tain’t me.” 

—-f>—_—_. 

An editor fell on a slippery pavement the other day. 
He did not use “ unparliamentary language,” as some 
would have done, but bit his lips, rubbed down the bruises, 
and, with a benevolent smile radiating his countenance, 
remarked: “We don't cherish any ill-will; but for 
light and entertaining reading matter commend us to 
the obituary notice of the man who ought to sweep 
this pavement.” 

—_-g-__ 

A GENTLEMAN in Epsom has two sons, aged respec- 
tively eight and ten years. If Johnny and Eddie mis- 
behave themselves during the day their mamma does 
not punigh them herself, but reports théir errors to the 
h of the household. When the father returned 
home early the other evening, both boys, having been 
exceedingly mischievous that day, had been sent to 
bed. The paternal footsteps in the hall were heard by 
the brethren, both quaking between the sheets with 
fear. Atle , one of them whispered :— 

“ T say, Johnny, I think I'll sham asleep.” ; 

‘« T won't, no pg Marcie is greet te i going to 

t up and put on pairs o users. You're an 
Sant oatt bi let him get that chance at you.” 
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RICH AMERICAN WOMEN AND 


THEIR DRESSES. 


Some. of the richest women are the least extravagant 
in their clothes, as is the case, for example, with old 
Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt, who does not spend above £100 
@ year on hers, and the late Mrs. Gould not so mach. 
Nelly Gould, who will inherit £3,000,000, and has an 
income of £8,000 a year, spends about £500 in dress. 

The late Mrs. A. T. Stewart was a fortune to the 
dressmakers, who put away £2,000 a year on her furbe- 
lows. When si:e died, and an inventory of her effects 
was taken, her great white muausolcum of a house on 
Fifth Avenue was found to be crammed with the most 
marvellous quantity of clothes, liwces, furs, bonnets, and 
jewels, most of them very youthful in appearance, 
though she was over seventy years of age. 

Mrs. Astor dresses with a solemn expensiveness at 
the cost of £1,000 a year, and the younser Vanderbilt 
women spend a lot of money on the:: clothes. 

Mrs. George Gould, who was Edith Kingdom, the 
actress, and who has been the quictest and most 
careful of women since her marriage, spends money like 
water when it comes to a question of’ clothes, and must 
put a good £2,000 a year in the hands of the dress- 
maker. Her dressmaker, by the way, is a woman who 
had a good social position, but who, when fivancial 
misfortune came, followed the example English women 
of rank have set of late years, and weut into tie 
milliner's business. 

———_—_—— 
A HELPING HAND TO THOSE 


OUT OF WORK. 


The most deserving of men and women at times find them- 
selves in straits, owing to circumstances dbver which they have 
no control. Bad times and slackness of trade often compel 
employers to discharge those whom they would be glad to keep 
in their service tf they could. Illness may necessitate re- 
signation. A thousand things may happen to stop for a time 
the earning powers of conscientious and capable bread- 
winners, be they clerks, warehousemen, mechanics, labourers, 
or other,workers, 

At such times a little assistance, sufficient to aid those 
who are so unfortunate as to find themselves out of employ- 
ment, is of the utmost value, and we propose to set aside 

FIVE POUNDS A WEEE, FOR THE NEXT SIX 

MONTHS CERTAIN, 
towards granting it to deserving cases. 

In cach number of the parer a Coupon, similar to the one 
at the foot at this notice, va appear. Onor before the last 
Mondays tn September, October, November, December, 
January, and February we are prepared to receive Coupons. 

To the five persons on whose behalf the most Cou 
reach us, One Pound @ Week will be granted for the fo = 
ing four weeks, At the expiration of this time it is hoped 
that the affairs of the fire recipients will have assumed a 
brighter aspect, and the five grants of a Pound a Week each 
will pass on to those five persons whose names appear on the. 
grenieat number of Coupons received during aha auccanding 
month, 

Coupons received may bear any date after that of August 23. 
Any number of Coupons from the same issue may be filled 
in by the same person. Coupons that arrive at these offices 
after the first Monday in each month will be placed in the 
following gronth's conipetition. 

If senders please they may forward Coupons atany time dur- 
ing a month, thouqh, of course, there will be a better chance 
of success if thy wait until its close. All Coupons on behalf 
of one individual must be sent in one envelope or package. 
Each month's competition will be separate, and unsuccessful 
batches of Coupons will be destroyed. 

With each batch of Coupons there must be a letter froma 
clergyman or minister, or the lastemployer of the applicant, 
stating that the case is a genuine one. Full enquiries will be 
made before the awards are decided, for these sums are in- 
tended to benefit deserving persons and not to support the idle. 

The same person may send any number of Coupons. In the 
event of any dispute the decision of the Edttor of ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly " will be final. 

A postal order for twenty shillings will be forwarded to 
each successful ajplicant on the Friday after the last Mon- 
day in each month, and on the three succeeding Fridays. 
Anybody who chooses may now commence to collect copies 
of the paper witha view to utilising their coupons for him- 
self or someone else at a future date. 

No grant will be made to a person whose income has been 
more than three pounds a week. W'e consider that in such 
cases money should have been put aside for a rainy day. 

Envelopes or packages containing Coupons must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, * Pearson's Weekly,” Temple Chambers, 
London, E.C. In the left-hand top corner of each envel 
or package the number of Coupons thet it contains must 
stated. 


HELPING HAND COUPON. 
. September 20, 1890. 


T. sssessscccesecccncccosrensssescescocssccseoss eeeeesoseees 


Offacosuceusessecacedseccnsee7osbacescceccedcecccscscescsescuss 


200 00e Coe rcecce cPe cc eoenes cesecs Covccccee oecccvecece eoccce 


hereby declare that I should like u pound a week 


PU euccoececoce 


Unmutilated Coupons only will count. 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING: 


REPLIES. 


44 Which of the Senses Becomes Soonest Impaired? 
+ is the earliest to suffer 


by which we adjust our sight to near and distant 
objects ; and this coanee begi 
we usually associate with failing powers. 
ten can see distinctly an object ee ‘inches from the 
eyeball; at twenty he cannot see an object nearer than 
four inches; at forty-five, not nearer tl.an ten; while at 
sixty a distance of at least three feet is required for plain 
vision. Considering the immense amount of use to which 
the eye is put, and the very unfavoure.ble circumstances 
under which it is often ed upon to perform its work, 
it is only natural that it should become affected before 
any of the other senses. The sense of hearing is the 
next one to fail us, but apart from accident or disease 
it is not often that the ert becomes impaired before 
the age of fifty, and frequently it remains acute to a 
very advanced period of life. : 
47. To what Extent does the Atmosphere temper the 
Sun's Heat? 


In their passage through the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the earth, the sun's rays lose one third of their 
heat. The atmosphere tempers the sun's heat sel 
virtue of the invisible watery vapour it contains. The 
atmosphere, when thoroughly deprived of every trace of 
its moisture, is found to permit the passage of the sun's 
rays with practically uvdiminish effect; but when 
the same rays are passed through a layer of the 
atmosphere under ordinary conditions a large propor- 
tion of them are absor by it. Consequently, at 
places where thero ia but little aqueous vapour in the 
uir, there the heat is most felt. A very striking instance 
of this is furnished ny Professor Tyndall's personal 
experience in the high Alps, where the intense cold 
causcs all the moisture to be frozen out of the surround. 
ing air. He says, “I never on any occasion suffered so 
much from rolar heat as in descending Mont Blanc. 
Though I was at the time hip deep in snow, the sun 
blazed against me rene an atmosphere devoid of 
aqueous vapour, which did not consequently absorb 
any rays.” The aqueous vapour is no less useful in 
checking the sudden cooling of the earth after the sun 
has gone down, and the heat, which it has given during 
the day, is thrown off. Were there no aqueous vapour 
in the atmosphere to absorb the heat thus given o by 
the earth, a single night would be sufficient to destroy 
almost every vestige of animal and vegetable life. 


48. How Much Water do the Rivers of the World Pour 
Daily into the Sea? 


This iy a question which of course can cule be 
answered quite roughly, as even wore it possible to 
ascertain the daily outpour of every river which dis- 
charges its ‘watcrs into the ocean, the tremendous 
fluctuations caused by floods and droughts could not 
be estimated with any real accuracy. It is considerod 
that something like thirty-six cubic miles of water 
flow into the various seas every day from different 
rivers. The largest contributor to this total is the 
Amazon, from which something like 90,000 million 
cubic feet of water flow into the ocean every day. Tho 
Thames pours about 1,000 million cubic feet of water 
into the sea in the course of every twenty-four hours. 
Thirty-six cubic miles does not convey the ides of a very 
great mass of water, but when it is stated that it woul 
cover a hundred and eighty thousand square miles of 
the earth’s surface with water to the depth of a foot, 
we are able in some measure to grasp the marvellous 
work which the sun does in maintaining the equilibrium 
by drawing water up into the air from the ocean, which 
replenishes the rivers again in the form of rain. 


49. How did the Habit of Ladies wearing their Hats 
in Public Originate ? 

There does not seem to be any answer to this ques- 
tion beyond that to be found in the fact that ladies in 
former times were accustomed to arrange their hair 
and head-dresses in such fantastic fashions that it was 
quite impossible for them to remove and replace the 


latter without the aid of mirrors and waiting women. 


A 


CONDITIONS. 
aaa o 

We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the 
questions asked here from readers w have the knowledge 
We shall print the best reply 
to each question, and shall pay for all printed at the 
vate of t1co guineas a column, or about fivepence a line. 


ing to Mr. W. H. Preece, the chief electrician 
there were a 


a practical oe in carryin 

lerground; the influence of under- 
diminish the speed of working, and 
go to diminish the carrying capacity of the wire, ‘and, 
therefore, to dimini its financial value to the 
Government.” Mr. Edward Graves, the engineer-in- 
chief to the Post Office, before the same Committee, 
att the cost of underground and overhead wires as 
ollows:—Underground, £868 per mile; overhead, by 
poles, £31; and by house attachment, £10 to £12 per 
mile. He also stated that “if overhead wi were 
totally prohibited, the practical effect would be that 
many telegraph offices would be closed, because the 
expense that would be eptailed upon the department 
would not be justified, aud the public would, conse- 
quently, be deprived of much convenience.” 


61. Do Animals Weep? 


Shakespeare rightly acknowledged the fact that 
animals weep when he said— 
“ To the which place a poor sequester'd stag, 
That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans, 
That their discbarge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase.” 
—As You Like It, Act Il, scene I. 


This popular belief, derived from antiquity, and 
thus expressed by Shakespeare and other writers, has 
been shown to be correct, as true tears are shed— 
especially under the emotion of grief—by a consider- 
able number and variety of animals. For instance, if 
a Rabbit, Hare, or Rat be caught in a trap or snare, where 
they suffer much pain the tears may be seen. rollin; 
down their cheeks. A’ Horse, when severely sannnal 
in the battle-field, sheds copious tears of pain. An 
ailing or injured Elephant, Camel, or even Grizzly Bear 
will do the same. Dogs will shed tears both from 

in and shame; and instances are on record of 

onkeys, Mules, Deer, Monkeys of all species, and 
many other animals shedding emotional tears from 
various causes. Even Cockatoos and Parrots, when pet- 
ted too much, will sob and fret if in any way neglected. 
Certain animals may, however, appear to weep when in 
reality they are not doing so. Darwin says:—“ Many 
Deer, Antelopes, Sheep, and Goats possess odoriferous 
lands in various situations, more especially in their 
faces. The so-called tear sacs come under this head. 
These glands secrete a semi-fluid matter which is 
sometimes so copious as to stain the whole face, as I 
have myself seen in an antelope.” 


62. Which Country has the Severest Penal Code? 


The penal code of China is the most severe in the 
world. The Chinese law takes uote of even such 
offences as losing the temper, for which a man is liable 
to imprisonment for five days. If a murder is com- 
mitted in China, and the culprit is not caught red- 
banded, the man found nearest to the corpse is con- 
‘gidered guilty of the crime unless he can offer the 
most convincing proofs of his innocence. The punish- 
ments of Chinamen who are condemned by the law are 
brutal in the extreme. Usually they take the form of 
beating with a bamboo rod, the number of the strokes be- 
ing proportionate to the gravity of the offence. Unless 
the executioner is bribed heavily, this punishment is 
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QUESTIONS. 


81. Can a bird sleep on the wing? 
82. At what age is a horse in its prime? 
83. What kind of tree lives the longest ? 


84. Do fair or dark haired people stand cold best ? 


85. If all the fertile land in the world was divided, 
how much would each person get? 
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of inflicting the sont 6 i torture—are 

i - for Lr . t poration 

death ty is of three descriptions—strangulation, 

aie and for very serious crimes (as treason or 

parricide) the punishment known as “cutting into a 

thousand pieces.” Criminals executed by this terrible 

method have portions of their bodies ed away 

until, when the final stroke is given, the skeleton is 
sometimes almost stripped bare. 


88. How many Foreigners are there in the British Army? 


According to the latest returns, the following are the 
nationalities of non-commissioned officers and men ;— 


English oe ceccceee 150,048 
Scotch . 6,888 
Irish..... seeiesise 80,802 
Born in India er Coloni 4,907 
Foreigners .....- 136 
Not reported .....- 530 


In 1885, 158 foreigners were returned ; in 1886, 153, 
There is a noticeable difference in the comparative 
numbers of Englishmen and Irishmen in our army 
now and twenty years or 80 . In 1868 there 
were :—Englishmen, 106,810; Irishmen, 55,588. That 
is to say, there were not twice as man Englishmen as 
Irishmen. Now the former are in the proportion of 
three to one. There has been no material difference 
among the Scotch, though their proportionate number 
is slightly smaller than it was. 

54. At What Date, at the Present Rate of Progress, will 

the whole World become Civilised ? 

The reply to this question must depend entirely upon 
the meaning which the word “ civilised " is held to bear. 
We can at present form but a very slight conception of 
what the state of civilised society is likely to be some 
hundreds of yoars hence. By then, no doubt, the races 
who at the present time are termed uncivilised will 
have advanced to the point now span ogee by the most 
eoeled pocrinss while the latter will, in their turn, 
have ed a point gow andreamt of. It is extremely 
improbable that the same degree of civilisation will 
ever obtain all the world over. It is considered by 
men who have given careful thought to social questious 
that the state of civilisatio® which now exists in 
Europe will probably be found pretty well all the world 
over before hundred years have passed away. 


85. Are the Ears Necessary for Hearing ? 


If by “ the ears" is meant only the outer ears, they 
are not necessary for hearing, though they play au 
important in the exercise of that function. The 
outer ear is merely a collector of sound—albcit, an 
admirable one, for the internal part of the organ of 
hearing; and a man could hear (althou h not so well) 
with both his outer ears cut off, provided the interior ears 
were notinjured. If by ‘tle ears,” however, is meant 
the whole organ of hearing, a man could certainly nt 
hear without them, any more than he could see without 
eyes. Without entering into the anatomy of the ear, it 
may be stated that its outer passage is closed by a mem- 

_ brane which mcasures about one-third of an inch iu 
diamoter. This membrane, set in vibration by the 
sound waves of the air, communicates its motion toa 
series of small bones, which, in their turn, act upon the 
fluid contents of the internal ear. Within this fluid 
are spread out the sensitive tibres of the auditory 
nerve, which conveys to the brain the impression of 
wound. That the external ear ix not necessary for 
hearing can easily be proved by anyone by the followins 
simple experiment :—Lay a watch on the table, glass 
side downwards, and stand so far from it that you 
cannot hear the ticking; then place one end of & sufli- 
ciently long stick upon the back of the watch and put 
the other end between the teeth, and the ticking will 
be plainly perceived. If you like you can close both 
ears with your fingers. en in that or in any other 
way the vibrations of sound can be conveyed to the in- 
ternal ear and communicated to tho auditory nerve. 
then that sound becomes audible; but if the auditory 
nerve should be injured or destroyed so as to be in- 
capable of acting, then the power of hearing is gone. 


_—- Se 


| 86. What animal is of most use to man? 


87. Is quantity or quality more important in the 
human brain ? 


88. Are British peerages increasing or decreasing it 
uumber ? 


89, What amount is spent daily by the people of the 
United Kingdom in the conveyance of themselves ? 


90. How would the universal adoption of vere 
tarianism affect the agricultural interest of Great 


t Britain? © 
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‘a PARTING KISS. 


Norspre can be more ing than Lord Dnufferin's 
account of the honest, homely, -hearted, virtuous 

landers :— 
ere eel but just risen from breakfast, the 
jnevitable invitation to eat and drink awaited us; and 
another half hour was spent in sipping coffee poured 
out for us by our hostess and her pretty daughter. 

At last, the necessary libations accomplished, we 
rose to go. : : iS 

Turning round to Fitz, I whispered how “I had 
always understood it was the proper thing in Iceland 
for travellers departing on a long journey to kiss the 
ladies who had been good enough to entertain them," 
little imayiping that he would take me at wy word. 

Guess, then, my horror, when I suddenly saw him, 
with an intrepidity I envied but dared not imitate, 
first embrace the mamma by way of prelude, and then 
proceed in the most natural manner possible to make 
the same tender advances to the daughter. 

I confess I remained dumb with consternation; the 
room swam round before me; I expected the next 
minute we should be packed neck and crop into the 
street, and that the young lady would have gone into 
hysterics. ; 

It turned out, however, that this was the very last 
thing she was thinking of doing. 

With a simple frankness that became her more than 
all the boarding school graces in the world, her eyes, 
dancing with mischief and good humour, she met Es 
half way, and, pouting out two rosy lips, gave him as 
hearty a kiss as might ever be the g fortune of one 
of us he-creatures to receive. 

From that moment I determined to conform to the 
customs of the inhabitants. 


> 
HOW A MAN WALKS. 


One of the most remarkable things about a man’s 
walk is the diagonal movement which characterises it. 
‘The reader may imagine the hands and feet to form the 
four corners of a parallelogram, and the diagonal limbs 
are, of course, the ap arm and left leg and the left 
arm and right leg. By diagonal movement we there- 
fore intend to convey the fact that the diagonal limbs 
during locomotion always swing in the same direction. 

A soldier on panade keeps his arms motionless by his 
sides, and on no account must they be allowed to 
vibrate. This is not what he would natarally do if left 
to himself. 

Watch any one person out of the hundreds walking 
along the streets, and it will be seen that he invariably 
swings his arms as he goes along, perhaps to an extreme 
degree if he be a rustic, and less so if town bred. The 
arms swing by the body like a couple of pendulums, 
and with a speed which entirely depends upon the rate 
at which he may be walking. 

The athlete, anxious to complete the given number of 
“laps” in a mile or a given time and outstrip his 
competitors, swings his arms to and fro with a quick- 
ness which corresponds with the motion of his swift 
feet; the business man also swings his arms with a 
motion which, if not so quick, exactly times with the 
motion of his legs; and even the idle man about town, 
lounging along some fashionable quarter, unconsciously 
fives a slow motion to his arms which corresponds to 
his tardy le 

Now, if the motion'be even carelessly observed, it 
will be found that the right arm swings forward at the 
same time as the left leg, and when the right leg is 
advancing it is the left arm which accdmpanies it. 
This is the natural gait, and, to convince oneself that 
it is 80, it is only requisite to.get a friend to walk 
across the room in the opposite fashion—i.e., to swing 
the right arm forward when stepping out with the 
right leg, and then, in the same manner, when bring- 
ing forward the left leg to accompany it with the 
left arm. 

Such a gait is both unnatural and uncomfortable to 
the person who tries it, and also ludicrous to the ob- 
Server who watches a first attempt of the kind. The 
diagonal movement of the limbs is the natural method 
adopted by man when walking, and it is the first and 
most [erent fact that one ascertains in studying 
human locomotion. 


———__—-¢=-__ 


Warn Dom Pedro was shown one of our greatest 
mechanical inventions, his attention was particular! 
directed to a fly-wheel. He was told that it perform 
5,000 revolutions per minyte. 
ied, “T admit that beats our South 

_—_ 

A aren lost her bracelet, and advertised » liberal 
reward for its recovery. About a fortnight after a 
Coarse-looking man Qalled 4 hex sesidience with ihe 
missing In gpite of the rough treatment it had 
shargiy’ (oe Teccgniaed it wt once, andl salied rather 

.. How came you to get it all scratched and dented in 
this fashion ?” te oa 

Well, miss,” ¢ 


man, “you see I had no 
tal of my own, 20 2 


the 
used it for a dog collar.” 
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THE DETECTIVES OF ROMANCE. 


No man has suffered more from literature than has 
the detective. The want was long ago felt of a type 
and embodiment of all that is smart, clever, and 
Cunning in human nature, and he has been violently 
seized on for the purpose. 

Charles Dickens may be said to have first discovered 
him and sketched him out in Inspector Bucket, and 
succeeding novelists without number have rushed with 
pick and shovel to the mine. 

Each writer has felt bound to make his detective 
luore preteruaturally ablc than the one last issued, and 
su there has gradually beou embodied an ideal being 
Pe of superhuman sagacity, a perfectly marvel- 
ous logical faculty, and a power of deduction which 
makes ordinary mortals stand aghast. 

We all know very well, in print, the man who can see 
a few scratches on a window-sash, and then walk 
straight off to Seven Dials or Whitechapel and appre- 
hend the man who, alone of all the tribe of malefactors, 
makes scratches on that particular part of a window- 
sash in that particular way; and we know the man 
who, by multiplying a footprint by a skeleton key, 
adding the amount of provisions taken from the larder, 
and dividing by the kind of weather it was at the time 
of the robbery, can infallibly arrive at the name of the 
public-house where the culprit is now treating his friends 
on the proceeds of the “ swag.” 

We know very well the man who, by merely looking 
at the household establishment, can tell whether it is 
the lover of one of the housemaids who has got the 
missing bracelet, or whether one of the footmen has it 
secreted at that moment under a slate in the roof. Wo 
know the man who, give him only the wadding of the 
pistol with which the fatal shot was fired, will trace that 
cat | back to the manufactory, find out to whom it 
was sold, and, by a logical process of exhaustion, come 
down upon the assassin when he least expects it. 

We know the man who can identify anybody if he is 
only given the colour of his eyebrows, who can track 
another by the bird’s-eye he uses, or his peculiar 
method of taking his railway ticket, or the intonation 
with which he ordersa “ go"’.of whisky. We all know 
the detective who is well acquainted with every 
member of criminal society, 18 ‘‘ hail fellow, well met” 
with them all, and has only to crook his little finger 
for any one of them whom he desires to interview to 
come trembling into his presence. 

We all know these men, and love them, and would 
not be without them on any account when we sit down 
to take alittle gentle literary stimulus. 

And, not only have we Britons thus satisfied a literary 
want, and created an ideal of the detective, but the 
French, who are even greater on ideas than we are, 
have done precisely the same thing. Indeed, we have 
grown accustomed to look upon the French detectives 
as satisfying even more fully than our own every 
requirement of the ideal. 

n their case, as in ours, the novelist has been at 
work, tending and fostering a magnificent imaginative 
creation. The French criminal novel is an eagerly- 
devoured dish on both sides of the Channel, and the 
French detective, as therein pourtrayed, surpasses even 
our own in scent and penetrative power. He is 
baffled, of course, at first, as ours is, or there would 
be no novel; but he is always triumphant in the end, 
and, besides, gives us the impression that he knew all 
about it all the time, and could have wound the matter 
up long before, had it suited his author’s convenience. 


>. 
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Barrister: ‘‘My lord, this witness says he is a 
sailor, and my client is positive he’s a milkman.” 
Judge: ‘‘ Well, it doesn't matter which he is; I sup- 
pose he makes his money on the water just the same.” 
; t= 
“ RemEMBER who you are talking to, sir!" said an 
indignant parent to a fractious boy; “I'm your 
father !" ; 
“Well, who's to blame for that?" said young im- 
pertinence. ‘'Tain't me.” 
———— 


Avy editor fell on a slippery pavement the other day. 
He did not use “ unparliamentary language,” as some 
would have done, but bit his lips, rubbed down the bruises, 
and, with a benevolent smile radiating his countenance, 
remarked: ‘We don't cherish any ill-will; but for 
light and entertaining reading matter commend us to 
the obituary notice of the man who ought to sweep 


this pavement.” 
—_-f-—__. 

A GENTLEMAN in Epsom has two sons, aged respec- 
tively eight and ten years. If Johnny and Eddie mis- 
behave themselves during the day their mamma does 
not punigh them herself, but reports théir errors to the 
h of the household. When the father returned 
home early the other evening, both boys, having been 
exceedingly mischievous that day, had been sent to 
bed. The paternal footsteps in the hall were heard b 
the brethren, both quaking between the sheets wit 
fear. At length, one of them whispered :— 

“ T say, Johnny, I think I'll sham asleep.” ; 

‘« J won't, no fear!” returned Johnny. ‘I'm going to 
get up and put on three pairs of trousers. You're an 
a muff to let him get that chance at you.” 


cy 
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RICH AMERICAN WOMEN AND 
THEIR DRESSES. 


Some of the richest women are the least extravagant 
in their clothes, as is the case, for example, with old 
Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt, who does not Read above £100 
@ year on hers, and the late Mrs. Gould not so much. 
Nelly Gould, who will inherit £3,000,000, and has an 
income of £8,000 a year, spends about £500 in dress. 

The late Mrs. A. T. Stewart was a fortune to the 
dressmakers, who put away £2,000 a year on her furbe- 
lows. When she died, and an inventory of her effects 
was taken, hier groat white mausoleum of a house on 
Fifth Avenue was found to be crammed with the most 
marvellous quantity of clothes, liuces, furs, bonnets, and 
jewels, most of them very youthful in appearance, 
though she was over seveuty years of age. 

Mrs. Astor dresses with a solemu expensiveness at 
the cost of £1,000 a year, and the younver Vanderbilt 
women spend a lot of money on thic!y clothes. 

Mrs. George Gould, who was Edith Kingdom, the 
actress, and who has been the quictest and most 
careful of women since her marriage, spends money like 
water when it comes to a question of* clothes, and must 
put a good £2,000 a year in the hands of the dress- 
maker. Her dressmaker, by the way, is a woman who 
had a good social position, but who, when financial 
misfortune came, followed the example English women 
of rank have set of late years, and weut into the 
milliner’s business. 

—_—-f=_____ 
A HELPING HAND TO THOSE 


OUT OF WORK. 


The most deserving of men and women at times find them- 
selves in straits, owing to circumstances over which they have 
no control. Bad times and slackness of trade often compel 
employers to discharge those whom they would be glad to keep 
in ther service tf they could. Illness may necessitate re- 
signation. A thousand things may happen to stop for a time 
the earning powers of consctenttous and capable bread- 
tuinners, be they clerks, warehousemen, mechanics, labourers, 
or other,workers, 

At such times a little assistance, sufficient to aid those 
who are so unfortunate as to find themselves out of employ- 
ment, ts of the utmost value, and we propose to set aside 

FIVE POUNDS A WEEE, FOR THE NEXT SIX 

MONTHS CERTAIN, 
towards granting it to deserving cases. 

In cach number of the parer a Coupon, similar to the one 
at the foot at this notice, will appear. On or before the last 
Mondays in September, October, November, December, 
January, and February we are prepared to recewe Coupons. 

To the five persons on whose behalf the most Cou 
reach us, One Pound a Week will be granted for the (lian, 
ing four weeks. At the expiration of this time tt is hoped 
that the affairs of the five recipients will have assumed a 
brighter aspect, and the five grants of a Pound a Week each 
will nass on to those five persons whose names ar on the. 
greatest number of Coupons received during the succeeding 
month, 

Coupons received may bear any date after that of August 23. 
Any number of Coupons from the same tssue may be filled 
in by the same person. Coupons that arrive at these offices 
after the first Monday in each month will be placed in the 
following gronth's conpetition. 

If senders please they may forward Coupons at any time dur- 
ing a inmonth, though, of course, there will be a better chance 
of success if thy wait until its close. All Coupons on behalf 
of one individual must be sent in one envelope or package. 
Each month's competition will be separate, and unsuccessful 
batches of Coupons will be destroyed. 

With each batch of Coupons there must be a letter froma 
clergyman or minister, or the last employer of the applicant, 
stating that the case ts agenuine one. Full enquiries will be 
made before the awards are decided, for these sums are in- 
tended to benefit deserving persons and not to support the idle. 

The same person may send any number of Coupons. In the 
event of any dispute the decision of the Editor of ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly "? will be final. 

A postal order for twenty shillings will be forwarded to 
each successful ajplicant on the Friday after the last Mon- 
day in each month, and on the three succeeding Fridays. 
Anybody who chooses may now commence to collect copies 
of the paper witha view to utilising their coupons for him- 
self or someone else at a future date. 

No grant will be made to a person whose income has been 
more than three pounds a@ week. We consider that in such 
cases money should have been put aside for a rainy day. 

Envelopes or packages containing s must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,” Temple Chambers, 
London, E.C. In the left-hand top corner of each envelop . 
or ta the number of Coupons thet tt contains esad bu 
stated. 


HELPING HAND COUPON. 
. September 20, 1890. 


I. sereseccsccscccscscccsccersessssescssscsosees soscseneese 


£0 be Granted 10 srrcccrscrccese sscrececesscececccescvecee 


THE COST OF A DEER FOREST. 


at MOTHER. 

Sol ple i roughly com: eer pie — 
falls in a deer forest costa the lessee a sum ; ; : 
therefore, a property which yields fifty of these ioe Reened wife is somantislly = mera, 
monarchs of the glen in ex to let for £2,500 per renee me ‘ than the husband, enjoys on the 
annum. That of itself would be a moon bo pay for , io the authority. He does unless 
the sport of a oon le of months; but it is only a | Jib her She does many things con- 
portion of the cost which is incidental to what hasbeen | Citing him. He is a aig: c= pl 
called the pastime of pou: : i rand of her field-work. ; 

Dis: ing for the present the expenditure en- When they become prosperous he calls her the 


tailed by that constant succession of h ties which 
is incidental to “a place in the Highlands,” we may set 
own on the debit side of the accounts the items whi 
are always incidental to the fact of any particular 
forest having a tenant—such a sum as 2050 for per- 
manent keepers and the wages of such ghillies as are. 
engaged for the season, as also for the maintevance of 
the gardens and the wages of the gardeuers ; the 
stables and their belongings (including the hire of 

mies and the payment of messengers) will cost, 
poe travelling expenses, about £350, or a total of 
. £1,000. 

The honsehold expenditure in the castle or mansion 
on an extensive deer forest, including taxes and 
the maintenance of the various buildings, with 
numerous incidental expenses which are constantly 
recurring, such as supplies of fuel, etc., cannot be set 
down at a smallor sam than £1,500, even if the house- 
keeper is able to utilise for the stocking of the 
Jarder all the guns and fishing-rods of the entire popula- 
tion of the forest; so that the total expenditare for the 
season will, in all probability, in numerous instances 
amount to a total sun of £5,000. 

There is nothing to Pipe to the per ones but the 
enjoyment obtained; there is no way by which a deer 
2orest or even a grouse moor can be made to pay in the 
sreeches-pocket sense of the qu . The man who 
pecomes lessee of 8 grouse moor must make up bis mind 
to pay half-a-sovereign for cach bird that falls upon the’ 
heather; and if he should have a few hun 
for sale, after making presenta to his friends, he 
will find when he places them on the market that 
ie return will be cousiderably under five shillings a 

prace. 

In the Scottish Highlands there are a hundred deer 
foreats ; seventy of the number being situated in the 
counties of Inverness, Ross, and Cromarty. The rental 
of these vast stretehes of ground varies from three or 
four hundred’ to three or four Shopsane panes per 
annum. The Duke of Athole's forest ex 8 to 40,000 
acres. But.there are some deer-stalking grounds which 
are of still greater magnitude, such as Achnashellach, 
Conlin, &., the property of Lord Wimborne, which 
cover an area of 60, acren. 

The forest of Mar is of great extent, covering 60,000 
acres in all; but the Blackmount, the property of Lord 
Breadalbane, and which used to be leased by Lord 


Dudley at a rental of £4,500 per annum, is undoubtedly 
the largest of all the Scottish forests, extending as it 
does to 70,000 acres. 


In all, it. has been estimated that over two million 
acres are devoted to the maintenance of deer in Scot- 
land, and that about 5,000 are annually killed ; 
1,600 of these being stalked in county of Inverness, 
and probably 1,500 in the conjoined shires of Ross and 
Cromarty. 

_ It is only, of course, the stags which are 80 bt by 
the deer stalkers, but they enjoy a great deal of 
roiscellaneous sport with gun and fishing-rod, gr) of 
the deer forests being stocked in portions of their 
acreage with grouse and other wild birds, while the 
neers of the forest are no strangers to the trout and 
the salmon. 

The total amount disbursed in Scotland by way of 
game rental is about nalf a million sterling ; and it is 
eather a ha circumstance that it has me the 
fashion to'stalk the red deer and shoot the grouse of 
that country, as it enables a better rent to be obtained 
for the than would be got were it to be let for 
sheep-runs.: It has been ascertained that it takes six 
acres of deer forest to keep one sheep of the hardy 
black-faced ‘breed. 

Another half-million of money, luckily 

expended by the leasees of the 

shootings and deer forests, in addition to the 
rental—a gam which could not be looked for if the land 
were occupied either by sheep or cattle. 

As has ‘been stated, no return is obtained by the 
lessees of the. deer forests; these great tracts of land 
must be devoted to the deer alone. On the grouse 
moors sheep can be fed to some extent, but deer and 
sheep cannot be put together. Red deer venison has 
almost no commercial valun; it is used at the home 
table or given away in presents ; and when, in October, 

. the hinds are shot off land, their flesh is distributed 
— the keepers, ghillies, and other servants of the 


About as many hinds as os are killed in the course 
of og geasgu ;. probably in not less than ten thou- 
rand. ; 

Mr. Scrope, of deer-stalking renown, calculated that 
there wan a stock of 8,000 of these animals in the 
forest of Mar, which has an area of 60,000 acres ; aud 
if there are’ fp onate numbers in other forests, 
there must be a total of 80,000 head of these animals 
in Scotland. : 


“ bourgeoise," the English 
“the missus.” 


hold estate she has equal rights, 
mistress of the house, the dairy, 
The peasant woman is up at four in the morning an 
goes to hoe 

inanure ga fl 
and wrinkled, and early loses comeliness. : 


extraordinary 
have always been considerable energy in the French 
woman who was allowed to 
healthy manner. Jeanne d’ 
Jeanne 
decision, and yood sense which 
in the peasant woman pley vee not, if strong- 
minded, at al 

not only an elegant writer, but an admirable business 
woman and an excellent farmer end gardener. 
hosband left his estates heavily 
debts. By her good stewardship the widow cleared 
them and greatly increased their value. 


small bow of whalebone or light wood; and sitting on 
the end of the snow bed he shoots his toy arrows, 
under the direction of his father or mother or some 
one who carts to play with him, at something on the 
other side of the snow house. : 


he is very fon 
blocks, and if 
reward, although the 
encouragement to stimulate him in his play, so lone- 
some and long are the dreary winter days in which he 
lives buried beneath the snow. 


1 
8 
him upon the head with one of the blunt arrows, and 
the dog will beat a hasty retreat. In this sense, the 
little Eskimo boy has plenty of 

the doorway is nearly always fill 
two or three dogs watching the bab 
and if she turns her head or back for a minute, they 
will make # rush to steal something, and to get 
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bn ape for which is 
She speaks of him as ‘mon homme," 
ice, ‘‘ my man,” but neveras “my husband.” 
ownership and management of fhe pan of freo- 
is absolute 


and the pontiey-yerd, 


weed, cut grass for rabbits, or spread 
arable land. She is fearfully tanned 


he 


It is the women of this class who 


give to France her 
vital force and elasticity. 


There. must 


w up ina natural and 


c, Jeanne 5 
de Montford had the strength of ebaractcr, 


may now be remarked 
‘“* mannish.” ame de Sévigné was 


Her 
encumbered with 


SS 
A BABY SHARP-SHOOTER: 


One of the first toys that a little Eskimo has is & 


This is usually a small piece of, boiled meat, of which 
, stuck in a crack between the snow 
he hits it, he is entitled to eat it as a 
little fellow seldom needs such 


These toy arrows are pointed with pins, but he is 


also farnished with blunt arrows, and whenever some- 
inquisitive dog pokes his head in the snow but door, 
ooking round for a stray i of meat or blubber to 


e little Eskimo, if he shoots straight, will hit 


to shoot at, for 
with the. heads of 
"s mother closely ; 


out as 
soon as possible before she can catch them. . 
In these exciting raids of a half-dozen h d 


the little marksman is liable to get, by all odds, the 
worst of the encounter. 


He is too to be noticed, 
and the first ee by knocks him over ; 
the next probably rolls him off the bed to the floor; 
another upsets the lamp fall of oil on him; and while 
he is reeking with oil, another bi; = him for a 
gealskin full of blubber, tries to im out, when his 
mother happens to rescue him after she has accidentall 
pomanelied im two or three times with the stick wi 
which she is striking at the dogs; and if it were not 
for his hideous yelling and ba gt one would hardl: 
know what he is, so covered is he with dirt, grease, an 
snow. Thus the dogs occasionally ‘have their revenge 
on the young sharpshooter. 

fj ot 


“You say you earn more money by your pen than 
you did a year ago.” ‘ 
“I do.” 
“ ae pped writing sto! and began 
“T sto ; i ries 
envelopes.” — ; 
—— oo A 
“Pa, I'll be sorry when you get well,” said a little 
to his parent. ae 
‘Why, my son?” . 
“Because I won't get any more empty medicine 
bottles to sell. I sell them a halfpenny a piece 
the chemist.” . : 
A NEWLy-aPremrep crier in # county: court in 
Australia, where there are many Chinese, was 
ig oe faciga s pce 5 aon ee 
“ Call for Ah Song,” was the com 
He was ed for a moment. 
the judgb and found him as grave as an und 


r. 
Then, turning to the spectators, he blandly simpered, 
‘Gentlemen, would any of you favour hls worship 

with a song?” 


is the ty with which cities grow. 
ofa bested i 


the matter of size and Lap nee and 
the Londoner of 1790 woald disdain to 
other city in tho Old or New World could ever so muc 


as be com to it 


e. 
“ek iter London comes Paris forgpo 
not for commercial importance®®, 
beautiful, is the home of upwards of 2,000, 
but there are signs that Paris bas reached the limit of her 
nize. Itis a well known fact—aleit, a curious one, that 
for many years the population 
practically stationary, 
mously grown since the century set in, the 
now 
cities in Euro 
are Berlin, 
nople. 


million people—namely, New | 
plus that of Brooklyn, must now be nearly 2,000,000. | 
| 
| 


bonrne as being million- 


He glanced shyly at 
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OF GREAT OITIES. 


Oxn of the most remarkable featares. of modern life 
Our forefathers 

ago little dreamed that towns were 
to be born in s day, and to assume the import. 
With the single excep. 


tion of London, there was probably, at the end of the last { 
century, no other city whose 

million; but now there are at least a 
population has 
number more ra 


run up toa ( 
as gr whose ' 
reached seven figures, @ goodl 
idly tending towards that point : 
London has always been held “to. be phenomenal in 
very probably 
think that an 


Altho there is no indication that London will ever 


fall from its lofty emineuce as the premier city of the 
world, it is yet a) 
competitors whi 
foreseen cause, its population should not continue to in- 
crease at its present ratio. London (with its stupendous 
population of 5,000,000) is, indeed, the marvel of the 

( 

{ 


parent that it has several powerful 
may rank with it if, from any un- 


ulation, although 
aria, the gay and 


souls ; 


France has remained 
and, altHough Paris has enor. 
wth has | 
as the last census showed. The other 

whose population exceeds a million , 
jenna, St. Petersburg, and Constanti- 


Coming to Asia, there do not appear to be more than 


two cities of more than a million inhabitants each. | 
These are Pekin and Tokio. 
placed on the approximated populations of many | 
Chinese towns, as, without a proper census, one can 
only at best 
very often wi 


Little reliance can be 


peuuns the figures, and these guesses are ; 
e of the mark. 
As yet, America has only gt one city of over a 

ork, whose population, 


Besides the places enumerated, a large number of 


well-known towns are ‘certain before long to be pro- 
moted to the first rank. 
Glasgow and Liverpool, Chicago and 
aaa and the children of fift 


Most of us will live to see 
Philadelphia, so 7 
ears hence will 
now of Manchester, Baltimore, St. Louis, and Mel- ! 
pled centres of civilisation. 
Now, suppose onr world lasts for five hundred years 


yet, what will be the size and population of some of our 
great towns then? A little calculation may be interest- 
ing. 
increasing annually at the rate of nearly 50,000 souls. : 
Let us suppose that this ratio of increase will be kept | 
up 
population of this one city will have reached the 
sppelling figure of 25,000,000! 


The 1881 census showed that London has been 
for five hundred years, and in the year 2590 the 


'o accommodate these teeming inhabitants, London 


will have swelled to prodigious proportions. It 
will be seven times as large as it is at present, will be 

seventy miles in length and sixty in breadth, and will 
have taken in a aely number of the surrounding 
towns, including Oxford, 


Maidstone, and Gravesend. 
Can one contemplate the bare possibility of such a 


catastrophe without the gravest misgivings ? Under 
what conditions could 25,00Q000 of 


ple possibly 


live happily together? To govern a large city is no 


easy matter, for the gathering together of so many 


iscontented and turbulent masses are a standing 
menace to the well-disposed. One could not possibly 
pursue his business in London in 2890 if it contained 
such a population, owing to the excessive cost of 
travelling to and from centres, and the time consumed 
in tra g, unless, as seems probable, other and more 
expeditions means of travel are found than those wo 


now possess. 

It is safe to predict, however, that neither London 
nor any other of the earth’s great towns will ever reach & 
population of 25,000,000. Influences, of whose 
existence we are fee eee cae certain to 
experrend long ere then, and stop the growth of popu- 

ion. 

Patting aside, therefore, as improbable the supposition 
that London will ever reach the population mentioned, 
there yet remains the possibility that it will go on 
increasing and expanding for many years to come, f0 
that in a hundred years its po iiations may number 
10,000,000. There is as yet not the smallest indication 
of a decline in the rate of annual increase; for, 
although the lessened matriage-rate may by and by 
affect the growth of population from within, the 
numbers who flock to Yosion, as by an irresistible 
attraction, from the provincial districts continue on the 
increase, 

It is obvious, therefore that no one can 
certainty what the fnture of mighty London will 
and the samo may be naid of New. York, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Chicago, Melbourne, and other places. Allthat 
we can say is that the population of these cities is certair 
vastly to increase. 


ple facilitates the commission of crime, and the } 
| 


I 
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FACTS. 


LonDONRRS pay an average of 21s. per annum for gas. 


At Cradley Heath, girls work seventy-five hours a 
week, and receive 2s. A 

Siz Myies Fawron's boast is that, during his seven- 
teen years’ management of the Metropolitan Railway, 
636,811,186 were conveyed over the system 
without the loss of a single life. 

Tue Sultan of Zanzibar is thirty-seven years old, 
and is one of the fifty-seven children of Iman Said. 
His brothers are all dead, and only five of his sisters 
are living, two of them still unmarried. 


Tue diminution of cost of production effected in 
modern times by the improvements in processes of 
manufacture is wonderfal. Thus, a gross of steel 
pens which are sold to-day for 4d. formerly cost £7 
to produce. 

In the ten years 1879-89 there was a fall in the 
number of passengers in the United Kingdom 
from 89,000,000 to 80,000,000; and in the number of 
second-class pentepesrs from 68,481,000 to 62,878,000, 
a total decline of about 10,000,000; while the third. 
class passengers increased by the enormous number of 
222,000,000. 

Tre township of Skiddaw, Cumberland, in all 
probability stands unique in the United Kingdom as 
a township of one house, and the solitary male in- 
habitant is deprived of his vote because of the fact 
that there are no overseers to make out a voters’ 
list, and no church or public building on which to pub- 
lish one, if made. 


Tue Empress of Russia spends a good deal of her 
time in printing letters on a type-writer from the 
Czar's dictation. The Czar has himself learned to 
usethe machine, but his large fingers are necessarily 
less deft than his wife's. Many of the Emperor's 
memoranda on State affairs are now printed by the 
Czarina, and merely signed by the Czar with his 
initial A. 

AN arrangement for quick and safe emptying has 
heen adopted at the Tremont Theatre, in Boston. At 
any time, by simply touching a button in any one of 
cighty handy places: in different parts of the theatre, 
seventeen seta of folding-doors, Te ading to as many 
exits, open simultaneously, actuated by electrical 
apparatus. The expense of the improvements is said 
to have been considerable, but the public will appreciate 
the advantage of being able to take their pleasure 
without any dread of fire panic. 


Wo.ves AND THE TELEGRAPH.—It in believed in Nor- 
way that wolves are frightened away by telegraph- 
lines. While a vote was pending on a grant to a new 
line,a member of the Storthing remarked that, while 
his constituents had no direct interest in it, they would 
support the grant, because the wires would drive away 
the wolves. It is stated as o remarkable fact that 
rince the first telegraphic line was established, twenty- 
four years ago, wolves have uever appeared in its 
neighbourhood. ‘Wolves, it is known, will not enter a 
Toped enclosure. 


Tae CENTENARY OF THE TaLL Hat.—The much 
maligned tall hat, with which all Europeans are 
familiar, celebrates this year its hundredth birthday. 
At its introduction it was generally subjected to much 
iingorenk on the pas of the eer its wearer 
ing looked upon as having a too politically pro ive 
spirit for the In Germany and Russia the. tall 
round hats were forbidden to worn under heavy 
penalties, but from the years 1840 to 1850 they became 
everywhere in the highest circles what they are 
generally considered to be now—a recognised mark of 
Propriety and respectability. 

Tae Quaen’s Orgau-Corourep Horses.—It is not 
generally known that the famous cream-coloured horses 
which draw Her Majesty's carriage on State occasions 
belong to her not as Queen of England, but as a 
Princess of the Royal House of Hanover. The home of 
the breed for a very long period has been at Herren- 
ausen, @ country residence lying a couple of miles 
cutside the Hanoverian capital. There may be seen to 
this day a stud of some twenty or thirty of these fine 
Snimals, by the. Prussian Government on behalf 

: Duke of Cumberland, out of the revenues 
° his confiscated estates. The breed has so long been 
ept pure that it is rare (so say the attendants) for 
snything but a cream-coloured foal to be produced. 


Our Rovan Fawmty axp raere Hostres.—The Duke 
of Edinburgh, besides being a clever violin player, is an 
enthusiastic postage stamp collector. All the members 
af the Royal ily have certain hobbies. Of china, 
(Sera and other works of art there is no better jndge 
than the Prince of Wales; at the war game the 
of Connaught is not to be beaten ; while the late Duke 
of Albany, as a critic of Shakespeare and collector of 


folios and quartos, was well-known. The powers of |. 


tre Emprens Frederick and Princess Christian with 

Meera Would get them a good living any day; the 

“larchioneas of Lorne is as good in painting as in 

ee while the Princess Beatrice is one of the 

as t amateur actresses. Taken together, the Queen's 
ns and daughters are not wanting in versatility. 
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Tue value of the average annual production of the 
earth has been estimated at £2,241,142,100. 


Tre French Government taxes every ticket sold by 
@ railway company. All the railways in France are run 
on Paris time. 


On every shilling turned out the Mint makes a profit 
of nearly threepence. On every ton of penny pieces 
taken out from the Mint there is a profit of £382. 


Ir is well known that whales can remain a long time 
under water, but exact knowledge as to the time has 
been lacking. Dr. Kuckenthal, of Jena, recently ob- 
served a harpooned white whale continue under water 
for forty-five minutes. 


Ir is a curious fact that the honey-bee—“the white 
man’s fly "—the American Indians used to call it—was 
never known in the United States till brought from 
England; and, though it is now found in all parts of 
the country, it did not reach California until 1850, and 
South America until 1845. 


Woman's INFLUENCE IN Persta.—Diplomacy, intrigue, 
and influence in Persia are dependent in a lar, 
measure on the force of character displayed by the 
women. If a man wishes to influence another in an 
affair of importance, he manages it by confiding to 
one or all his wives, who in turn visit the wives of the 
man to be influenced, or the wives of one who 
has influence over him, and by urging and presents 
seek to attain the object. Most of the important 
transactions of Persia are conducted in this manner. 


Tue Growth or Boys anp Grris.—Quetelet has 
given vent to the opinion that, as a rule, boys in grow- 
ing keep ahead of girls; but recent measurements of 
21,000 children of both sexes made in the Freiberg 
(Saxon) district by Herren Geisler and Ulitzch are 
against this conclusion. The boys, up to their eleventh 
year, were found to run about a quarter to half an inch 
taller than the girls. They were then overtaken by the 
girls, who surpassed them in height till their sixteenth 
year, when the boys again grew faster than the girls, 
and came to the front. 


Tue Ex-Rurer or Firry Mittion Propte.—The 
late President of the United States is evidently not 
@ proud man. He walks up Broadway every after- 
noon without attracting any attention. He into 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in the midst of the v: usiest 
men of the world, without caysing a ripple of excite- 
ment. He lunches orery day in a 1 restaurant 
near his office in Lower Boe Bens and not one person 
out of a hundred recognises him. He takes his turn 
in a little barber's shop in Park Row, the same as any 
other man, without attracting the slightest notice. 
This sort of thing could hardly be in any other country 
but the United States. Usually men who occupy, or 
have occupied, prominent positions, find it hard enough 
to get any privacy. 


Way 1s VeGeTaRiANisM More PorunaR with MEN 
THAN WITH WomMEN ?—This is a question which has 
frequently occurred to me in the course of the 1B al 
summer during visits to vegetarian restaurants. ese 
restaurants are to be found all over London under such 
designations as the Porridge Bowl, the Pine Apple, the 
Wheatsheaf, and if any one doubts their populate. and 
success & visit to one any day between the hours of 
twelve and two would be a convincing proof. The 
vegetarians ap) to have approached nearest to a 
satisfactory solution of the food problem, seeing that 
they can afford to offer a varied and appetising dinner 
of three courses, simply but nicely served, for the 
modest sum of sixpence. In most cases there is a 
second room where much the same food, with some 
additions, such as whipped cream and more dainty 
fruits, can be had at slightly higher prices. But 
in both places the proportion of women to men is very 
small. omen are only beginning, timidly, to invade 
the sixpenny dinner-room. Perhaps, it is because com- 
paratively few women dine out that they do not find 
their way to these restaurants. 


Tue Vetocity or Express Tratns.—The express 
trains between London and Edinburgh travel on an 
average about 48 miles an hour including stoppages, or 
61 miles an hour without including stoppages; to 
attain this rate a speed of 60 miles an hour, or 70 
where the road is favourable, is ado midway 
between the stations. A speed of 70 an honr is 
almost equivalent to 85 yards per second, or 85 yards 
between two beats of » common eight-day clock. All 
objects near the eye of a passenger journeying at this 
rate will pass by his eye in a thirty-fifth part of a 
second, pre ey to Dr. Lardner, and if 85 stakes were 
erected at the side of a line a yard apart they would 
not be distinguishable one from another, and if painted 
red they would appear collectively as a continuous 
flash of red colour. If two trains with the above 
velocity passed each other, the relative speed would be 
70 yards per second, and if one of the trains were 70 
yards long it would flash by in a single second. Sup- 

ing the locomotive which draws such 4 train to 
ave driving wheels seven feet in diameter, these 
wheels mi revolve five times in a second, and the 
pistons would move in the cylinders ten times in & 
second, and as there are two pistons which act alter- 
nately, there would be twenty puffs or escapes of steam 
in a second. Such a locomotive speed is nearly equal 
to one-fourth of that of a cannon shot from & gan, 
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Ir is said that out of 28,000 Jews in the city of 
areca, 10,000 are occupied in the trade of diamond 
ng. 


e 
A tittrD lady is said to be causing a sensation in 
hemo tes by driving a costermonger's cart. She 
does this for a philanthropic purpose. 


Lucky Prisoners.—In Canton Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land, a new good handicraft is taught to every 
prisoner, and all who are well-behav , after a 
sbi? placed with a master of the trade which they 

ave severally learned, under the oversight of the 
police and a member of a voluntary committee. In this 
way, if his conduct remains god, the man’s liberty is 
gradually restored, and he regains his position in 
society, with the additional advantages of experience, 
of discipline, and knowledge of a trade. 


THE QUEEN'’s CHILDREN AND [LETTER WRITING.— 
When members of the Royal family are abroad, they 
write regular weekly letters to Her Majesty. The Prince 
of Wales used to write to his mother every week while 
he was in India a long account of his experiences. 
The Empress Frederick has never, since she was 
married, allowed a week to pass without writing to the 
Queen. The practice is also observed by some of Her 
Majesty's dchildren. When the Duke of Clarence 
was in India he adhered to it, and Prince George 
writes to her as well as to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, from every port at which he touches. 


Tue Larexst British Famity on Recorp.—In 
the Harlein MSS., in the British Museum, there 
is an extraordin fact mentioned—viz., that a 
weaver in Scotland by one wife, a Scotchwoman, 
rae ly children; but only four daughters of these 
lived to women. Forty-six sons, however, attained 
their majority. Most of the sons were living in the 
year 1680 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and it was recorded 
in the old histories of Newcastle that a wealthy gentle- 
man rode from thirty miles beyond Edinburgh in order 
to prove thematter. It is said that Sir J. Bowes adopted 
ten of the sons, and three other gentlemen also took 
ten each. The rest were brought up by the parents. 


Rryorna Rounp rHe Worip.—Suppose that bells 
should be rung all over the world for the whole day on 
some icular anniversary—say i Day— 
this chime would first’be heard at Easter Island at 
twenty minutes past seven by our Greenwich time on 
the morning of December 24. After the ringing had 
been going on there for three hours, the bells of the 
Sandwich Islands would join in the chorus. Two 
hours later we should hear those of New Zealand and 
the Fiji Islands. Rather more than another two hours 
later, and Adelaide and Japan would “ salate sheneney 
morn,” with their tintinnabulations. Bombay 
up the tale four hoursafter Adelaide; St. Petersburg, 
four hours after Bombay, and our own “ Bow Bells” 
would peal forth two hours after St. Petersburg—that 
is, sixteen hours and forty minutes after the first 
clang at Easter Island. New York would follow five 
hours after us; and Denver City, on the ‘Great. 
Divide,” about two hours after New York—that is to 
say, jae about the time ‘aprigs ge say! of comin 
Talend, ving rung through their nty-four hours, 
would be stopping. Alaska, still farther West on the 
continent of America, steps forward three hours after 
Easter Island bas finished; and, finally, the Phillipine 
Islanders commence to wake the echoes about four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 25th with us, and as the 
Phillipine bells have still their twenty-four hours to 
ring, Christmas Day, which began at twenty minptes 
past seven in the morning of the 24th, will not be over 
till four o'clock in the afternoon of the 26th. 


‘M.P."8 Wao Don'r Taxe Exercise, axp M.P.'s Wao 
Do.—When doctors recommend daily exercise as an 
absolute necessity for health, there are plenty of dis- 
tinguished examples to the contrary. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, though he was once a master of fox- 
hounds, never astride a horse from one year’s 
end to another in London, and rarely even & 
walk, but he is always in the best of health and 
spirits. Mr. Labouchere laughs at exercife; he has 
taken a house almost inside the Parliament buildings, 
and when he goes to the country loafs in a garden, 
or takes the air thro’ the open window of a 
pleasant room. Sir Wi Harcourt never walks, 
rushing down to the House in a cab; but he pa 
the penalty in severe attacks of ia. r. 
Chamberlain has only been seen on foot liament 
Street once in the last. few years, and, beyond an 
occasional attack of gout, Be sppenra to escape harm. 
On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone has his life 
taken daily exerojse except when confmed to his 
room; and in oldem days, e found the night wet, 
he drove home, put on ho pap aie and went out for 
exercise even in middle of the night. Mr. Isaac 
Holden, who is eighty of age, and the richest 
man in the Honse Gacsmooha, wrlick ight miles 
xegulacly every day of his life. Mr. John 
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FICTION. 


Love aNp THE GoaTt.—Young Tracy Turnover could 
never maxe up his mind what old Brewster Bawidhed 
was so fright{ully down on him for. 

Tracy was a fine-looking fellow ; he had a good situa- 
tion ae fair abe ae in cm age a affection was 
heartily reciprocated upon the part of the lady. 
But old Bawldhed was an fusrmonntable staal to 
their marriage. He was openly hostile to Tracy, called 
him o masher to his face, and when the young man 
ventured to stay one evening until after ten o'clock, 
old Bawldhed came down in a night-cap and dressing- 
gown, and sarcastically invited him to stay to 


—-—-— 


But Treecy's affection was constant, and in spite of 
old Bawldhed’s increasing rudeness he continued to 
ay his addresges to the daughter. If old Bawldhed had 
lean a bigger man he would probsbly have tossed 
ee core the ateps as often as be ascended them ; 
but there the young man had the advantage of the old 
one. eae an , and a tall and powerful 
youth, w old Bawldhed was week and wizened, 
apd feeble, in proportion to the violence of his 


temper ; . 

Qne evening Tracy remained until after half-past 
eleven o'clogk, and he was just descending the 
steps when he heard a clattering noise upon the pave- 
ment, and detpoted a large and a le-bodied goat of the 
William sex below him. The goat likewise observed 
Tracy, and had just paused to take him in, when the 
sound of an erratic foot-fall was heard down the 
street, and Tracy saw old Bawldhed approachin 
upder the street lamps. The goat gavea bleat of joyful 
anticipation and charged upon the old gentleman, who 
had just time to drop his umbrella and seize the 
animal by the horns to prevent being knocked over. 
Tracy, with joy in his heart, saw old Bawldhed look 
escent round, and then brace his feet and attempt 
to pash the goat back. The 
moment, and then tossed old Bawldhed against the 
railing, and ran him towards his own steps, where 
Tracy atood waiting the end of the show. 

‘ The young man all atonce was svized with an inspira- 
ion. 

The old man was holding the goat by the horns. 


Ty said— 
“That's a nice goat. Did you buy him?” 

“ Take-him-away-for-meroy’s-sake ?" gasped Mr. 
Bawldhed. 

‘How beautifully he's marked,” said Tracy, poking 
Be yes ae his walking stick. ‘What did you pay 

or " 

At this insult the goat began to butt Bawldhed 
rapidty, and the old gentleman conld anly look appeal- 
ingly at the younger one, while he jogged unsteadily 
backward. Hinally the goat got him against a lamp- 
post, and Tracy walked up to 
_ “Where ral hee going to teke the goat to?” he 
inquired with affectionate interest. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
keep him in the yard ?” 

_ ‘Tracy sat down on the steps of the house they were 
in front of. 

“ There's a subject I’ve been desiring to discuss with 
yen @ great while, Mr. Bawldhed,” he said. ‘ Briefly, 

love your daughter, and she laves me. Will you con- 
sent to our union? What! Ansa you going?” 


oat stood firm for a 


The latter question was induced by the goat's 
suddenly running Mr. Bawldhed out into the street and 


whacking him against a barrel. The man and animal 
then braced against each other in the middle of the 
: zomg, Bud cmaeat asia rire walked out to them. 
iT e. eo e said if “ 0 fe 
Bawldhed 2” mee ee eee 
‘ Yes,” wailed the unfortunate man ; “ I—con—sent.” 
Thea Tracy took the goat by the horns and lifted the 
beast over imto a neighbouring area, where it was 
arrested by @ policeman the mext morning. 
eo 
A ele MATHEMATICIAN, AND - Penny 'Bus.—A 
nea: ed young man was seated in a penny ‘bus, 
meres | the kind that bas no conductor, but where you 
pay your faye into.a box. He was a. bank employé, and, 
holding qnly an inferior position as a clerk upon a 
small salary, be had had a good deal of experience at 
was rapid and accurate at mental 


tic. 

Then anald lady gotin. Her countenance betokened 
aneture hepevolont and kindly, but st apute or mathe- 
m Of course, she did not luavo the correct 
change. Fhia was not because shi was old, or old- 
on 


the young mam, see re et only ismart, 


open the slide, the driver im tlie back, and get 
; in oxthodex way. Iustead of that, he 

4 the penay-piece ir, his own 
they, he drew two pennies froma anoth et et and put 
tham into 9, hoy for his fere and the. ild' lady's, and then 
produoad st Sat panelen rmcse anck gisve them te her. 
Bus the ald lady did not understan d the tr ion, 


the lo :okied A 
she ont 1 ‘iolently, de- 
Be bad to take h.er money and pat 


it in his pocket, and the rest of the. ers said, 
“Why, indeed,” and looked indignant, He tried to 
explain that the transaction was purely unselfish on his 
part; that by putting o penny in the box, returning 
twopence to the old lady, and keeping her threepenny- 
piece, everyone got what he was entit ed to, and he did 
not make Phe res himself. 

But the old lady, who knew the system only by rote, 
could not get over the fact that her threepenny-piece 
was in the young man’s ket instead of the driver's 
box. Then an old gentleman with a big stick chival- 
rously took the old lady's part, and said the least the 
young man could do was to return her threepenny-piece 
to the old lady, and let her do what she liked with it, 
and the rest of the passengers shouted, ‘‘ That's fair,” 
and commenced to get excited. 

The young man tried to make it plain that bythis he 
would lose twopence himself, but with no success. Then 
the driver stopped the ‘bus, and finding what was the 
cause of the disturbance, he threw the young man into 
the street for stealing passengers’ fares. And the rest 
‘of the passengers growled, ‘Good! Serve the sneak 
right.” 

SS Ene Sat 
Youne Julius Jones loved Susan Slade, 
And oft, in dulcet tones, 
He vainly had besought the maid 
To take the name of Jones. 


* Wert thou but solid, then, be sure, 
*T would be all right,” said she. 
“But, Mr. J., whilst thou art poor 

Pray think no more of me.” 


Poor Jones was sad. His coat was bad— 
His salary was worse ; 

But hope suggested, ‘‘ Jones, my lad, 
Just try the power of verse.” 

He sat him down and wrote in rhyme 
How she was in her spring, 

And he in summer’s golden prime— 
And all that sort of thing. 


The poem praised her hair and eyes— 
Her lips with honey laden ; 

He wound it up—up in the skies, 
And sent it to the maiden. 


She read it over, kept it clean, 
Put on her finest raiment, 

And brought it te this magazine 
And got two guineas payment. 


a 


Aw Ecuo in Trovste.—In Wales there is a hotel- 
keeper who has a mountain about a quarter of a mile 
from his house, and it occurred to him that it would be 
a good idea if he could arrange things so that a magni- 
ficent echo could be heard from the mountain by 
persons who stood at his hotel and halloaed. Hethought 
the phenomenon might attract visitors. So he engaged 
a boy named Jim Simms, who lived over on the 
mountain, to be on hand ev day from twelve till 
two, and to secrete himself behind a little clump of 
trees, and when he saw anybody on the roof of the 
hotel, and heard them calling, to repeat their words 
fifty or sixty times in a voice which should grow fainter 

fainter. He made Jim practise, and the result 
was splendid. 

S0 one day the landlord announced that he had 
discovered that a noble ‘echo could be heard from the 
roof of the hotel. He took a number of people up to 
enjoy the discovery. The guests called loudly for half 
an hour, but without hearing any echo. e land- 
lord was crimson with rage; but just as he was about 
to give it up the voice of Jem came sailing over the 
river to this effect :—‘ Bin down to the spring fur 
mother. Fire away, now, I'm all right.” 

The guests smiled. The landlord glided downstairs, 
and tore over to Simms, where he shook James up 4 
few times, and gave him a lecture and some fresh 
instructions. In a few days the landlord took up a 
number of new guests to hear the echo. It worked 
grandly for a while, but all of a sudden it stopped in 
the middle of an impressive reverberation. tr vain 
the callers strove to awake the echo; it was dumb. 

But presently, in answer to an exceedingly boisterous 
cry, the following strain was wafted across from Mr. 
Simms: * You come over here and make him give me 


my knife, and then I'll holler. He's a settin’ on me.” 
e landlord dro downstairs, and charged ovor to 
the mountain. ere was James Simms lying prone 


upon the ground, with a big boy holding him down and 
whacking him. Simms and his antagonist had been 
larking, and the big boy had seized Simm's knife, which 
at once caused Jem to lose his interest in the echo 
business. The landlord went home, ascended the 
ready and nailed his trap-door fast. No more echoes 
‘or . 7 
i 


Hee Gia. Cavum (sweetly): ‘“ What did John get you 
for a birthday present?” 

Mrs. Youngwife (mournfully) : “Nota thing.” 

H. G. C. (emphatically): “Why, how did that 
happen ?”’ 

. Y. (weeping): “Well, you see, he asked me 
(sobs) what he should get for me, and—and I (more 
sobs) told him I'd love him just as—just as well (sobs) 
if he didn't g—get me anything, and ha—he dida't.” 


Barenges wv, 1690, 


Honesty 13 THE Best Powoy.— Mr. Black, the 
eminent and wealthy coal-dealer, ¢alled one of his oldest 
drivers into the office the other morning and tendere 
him quite a large sum of money. : 

i t is this for?" asked the astonished driver. 

“Merely a token of appreciation for services rendered," 
replied Mr. Black kindly. 

“ But, sir, you've always paid me well for my services, 
and that was is aieeeamge enough.” 

“There is really more than that in it, John,” con. 
tinued Mr. Black, ‘I really owe you the money.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Let me tell you,” and he dropped his voice to a 
bier ee fe have been with me for twenty years, 
working days every year, and a ing three loads 
a day; that es 18,000 loads. You weigh 160 pounds, 
John, and we have never failed to weigh you with 
every toad; that makes two million seven hundreil 
thousand pounds, or 1,200 tons. This, at an average of 
£1 per ton, John, represents £1,200. The package you 
hold in your hand contains £120, or ten per cent, which 
we thinks is yours by right. We are honest men, John, 
and don't desire to defraud anybody out of what is 
justly his.” 

John bowed in humble submission, and is now wait. 
ing for the next dividend. - 

——foa—__—_ 

A Day’s Fisnine Sportep.—At nine o'clock the other 
morning a wife followed her husband down to the gate 
as he was starting for town, and kindly said to him: 
“ William, you know how sadly I want @ new dress.” 

“Yes, dear,” be remarked ; ‘‘ but you know how hari 
upI am. As soon as I can see my way olear you shall 
liave a new dress and a new hat to boot. Be patient.” 

Forty minutes after this he emerged from a restaurant 
with a big basket and a fishing-rod, bound up the river. 
In the basket was a chicken, pickles, cake, fruit, and 
bottle of liquor of a rich colour, and he was just lightiny, 
a fine cigar when his wife came along. 

‘What, you here?" he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I was just going to the stores. Where are you 
going? What's in that basket ?"’ 

“T was going to carry this fishing-rod to a friend,” 
he modestly answered. 

“And that basket?” 

“This basket? Well, I was going to take it to the 
orphan asylum as a present for the children. It is a 
donation from six business friends.” 

‘William, I don’t believe it.” 4 

“Hush! Don’t talk so loud.” 

“ William, I shall talk louder yet,” she exclaimed, 
“I'm sure you are going fishing.” 

‘Mary, have I ever deceived you?” he plaintively 
asked. “I never have. As proof of my sincerity, you 
can take this basket to the asylum yourself.” 

‘And I'll do it,” she promptly replied, as she re- 
lieved him of it. 

“Mary, hadn't you=——?" 

“No, sir, I hadn't. You -had better make haste with 
the fishing rod, as the man may want it.” 

She left him there. He watched her take the ‘bus 
for home, and then he returned the fishing-rod, and 
crossed the street, and said to an acquaintance :— 

“Tom, I'm guffering from neuralgia, and the excur- 
sion is off till next week. Too bad, but we can never 
tell what a day may bring forth.” 

There was chicken and pickles and other good things 
onthe table at dinner; but he never smiled, even whicu 
she wished that she was an orphan, if that was tlic 
way they were fed. He never betrayed the gloom ot 
his heart. It was ony when she anded him the 
bottle he had so carefully tucked into the basket, au: 
saw it labelled ‘ good for little children,” that he said: 
“Mary, it is an awful thing for s wife to get the im- 
pression that her husband is a d ing impostor.” 

“T¢ must be,” she replied as she helped herself to the 
other chicken wing. 

ie 

AN eminent 8 says that “A kiss on the lips 
ought to be felt for at least twenty minutes afterwards, 
and that kissing produces a sensation which the syste 
requires to keep it ina healthy condition.” 

less his dear old heart, there is a man who 
thoroughly understands a good thing. 


——_»go2—_—_. 


mates dr entleman once a two-shilling fai. 
Now, m te wat just about to take the pledge, au'!. 
natur enough, hy had had a break-out on that stuft 


drunk. My mate, ap hononrable man, dido't 
deny it. ‘ Very well,’ saya the gent, ‘if I have you ul 


j and get 


a ace me three. shi * “My mate hands 
over ree shilli ing he was going to ct 
two half-crowns are gre does aie gent lo" 
‘Why,’ he says, ‘two and three ig five. As you've paid 
the tive shillin ings fine, I'll let you off the endorsement. 
toed night.’ ae my mate.was 50 ee Li 
e drove away, having paid the gent three shillings 1° 
driving him three miles and a half.” 


Nerrexaen 20, 2090, : 


WHY DIFFERENT PEOPLES HAVE 
DIFFERENT COMPLEXIONS, 


Tue dark colours of the dwellers in hot countries are 
explained by savants as due to carbon not thrown off by 
the lungs. These are less active in hot climates, and 
the respiratory function is less complete. The action of 
the lungs is replaced by transpiration through the skin, 
and the carbon, instead of being thrown off with the 
sired air, is deposited in a layer of the skin, which, 
in ereater or less degree, gives it shading. 

The chyle of herbivorous animals is said to contain 
three times as much carbon as that of flesh-eating ones, 
aul the vegetable diet which chiefly supports life in 
the tropics is the supposed cause of the deep com. 
plexions ruling there. The difference in complexion 
god shading of various races is aenee! due to certain 
principles in their food, which, introduced into the 
body by contact with atmospheric air, produces divers 
colourings, just as light is known to decompose certain 
yegctable products and darken some salts. 

The peculiar tints of the Indies and the Antilles are 
said to be due to the saffron, cayenne, and other 
savouries used in food, which are dyes as well, and 
partly to the bilious maladies prevalent there. The 
most beautiful races are always to be found in the 
finest climates. The Circassians live on the table-lands 
of the Caucasus, which has a climate Southern as that of 
Nome or Constantinople, but refreshed by the snows of 
the Caucasus and the vicinity of the Caspian and 
lack Seas. They formerly preserved their beauty to 
agreat age. Two thousand years ago the climate of 
Greece was as perfect as the beauty it gave the world 


for models, 
—————t-—____ 
FAMOUS PEOPLE'S LOVE-~ 
LETTERS. 


Lovi:-LETTERS in every age have been the most inter- 
cving kind of correspondence. From the blurred 
« i-tle, written under the large umbrella of tho Italian 
; cicssional letter-writer, and the greasy note, 
ishoriously penned by the Russian village priest for a 
\outhful member of his flock, to the delicately scented 

‘rt-doux of the fashionable lady, they all have a 
j-culiar charm, at least to those who send and to those 
ho receive. 

Asa rule, however, it is a thing to be grateful for 
.hat most love-letters never see the light. All lovers 
b-long to the category of inspired lunatics, and unless 
.teir inspiration greatly exceeds their lunacy, their 
vistles are seldom worth preserving. But the love- 
‘ters written by eminent men and women may 
tien be read with advantage, if only for the sake of 
tse siylo; while, as studies of character, they are even 
uiore valuable. 

James V. 


Penitential epistles addressed to offended ladies will 
raise a compassionate smile on the reader's face. 
Among such the letter of James V. of Scotland, to Mary 
f Lorraine, may be mentioned. It isdated December, 
141, and runs as follows:— 

“T havereceived the letter which ithas pleased youto 
\r-teto me, for which I thank you humbly, but those 
“ho told you I would not quit this place have falsely 
licd, because I have no thought but of being with you 
ou Sunday. And touching your mother's things, I will 
not forget. Entreating you not to be so thundering 
witil you know the truth, praying you to be of good 
creer until my return, which will-be on Sunday, and 
}taying our Lord to give you good life and long.— 
Your humble husband, “James R.” 

NELSON. 


Lord Nelson's letters to Lady Hamilton show some-' 


Nhat of the same submissive spirit, although the sailor 
's not quite 80 humble as the King. His ‘“ beloved 
mma" has apparently expressed the desire to join 
‘\clson, who is cruising about off the coast of France. 
Ne pleads that he is never well when it blows hard, 
that “it will kill you,” and continues :— . 

. I, who have given orders to carry no women to sea 
i the Vittory, cannes be the first to break them. 

: + . I know my own dear Emma, if she will let 
her reason have her own way, Will say I am right; but 
she is v if she cannot have her own way. 
lier Nelson is called upon in the most hono 
uanner to defend his country. Absence to us is 
‘(ually painful; but, if I had either stayed at home or 
neglected my duty abroad, would not my Emma have 
blushed for'me? She would never have heard my 
praises and how the country looks up to me.” 

\ | excuses, no doubt. Another of Lord Nelson's 
ctters is ofa different stamp. 

It isa reply to one im which he has evidently been 
cautioned by his -love not to forget that in times 
of war letters may be captured and read by others 
than the persons addressed. “I shall only say,” he 
“rites, “that. I love you beyond all the world. This 
luay be read by French, Dutch, Spanish, or English- 
in, for it comes from the heart, my Emma.—Your 
faitiful and affectionate, 


Byron. 
mn wrote to the Marchesa 


NELSON AND BRONTE.”’ 


The letter which 


Guiccioli was written durimg her absence from Bologna, 
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when he daily sat in her garden at the time when 
usually he visited her :— 

“My pearest Trrrsa,—I have read this book in 
your garen. My love you were absent, or else I could 
not havo read it. It is a favourite book of yours, and 
the writer was a friond of mine. You will not under- 
stand these English words, and others will not under- 
stand them, which is the reason I have not scrawled 
them in Italian. But you will recognise the hand- 
writing of one who passionately loved you, and you 
will divino that over a book which was yours he could 
only think of love. In that word, beautiful in all lan- 
guages, but most so in yours, amor mio, is comprised 
my existence here and hereafter. I feel I exist here, 
and I fear that I shall exist hereafter; to what purpose 
you will decide. My destiny resis with you, and you 
are a woman eighteen years of aye aud two out of a 
convent. I wish that you had stayed there, with all 
my heart, or at least that I had never met you. 

* But all this is too late. I love you and you Jove me; 
at least. you say so, and act as if you did so, which last 
is @ great consolation in all events. But I more than 
love you, and cannot cease to love you.” 

BEETHOVEN. 

It was an Italian lady who inspired Beethoven with 
the one great passion of bis life. It vibrates through 
the Sonata dedicated to the Countess Giulietta Giuc- 
ciardi, and it irradiates all the letters which he ad- 
dressed to her. It is sad that it was owing to his 
timidity which prevented him from “ proposing,” that 
he was never married; but there is nothing of timidity 
in the letter which, during the summer of 1800, he 
wrote to her:— 

‘“My angel! my all! my second self! Only a few 
words to-day, written with a pencil (your own). . . . 
Can you alter the fact that you ara wholly mine 
and I wholly yours? . - Love demands all, and has 
a right to do so, and thus it is I feel towards you, and 
you towards me. . . Even before I rise my thoughts 
throng to you, my immortal beloved! Sometimes full 
of joy, and yet again sad, waiting to see whether fate 
will hear us. I must live either wholly with you or not 
at all. Indeed, I have resolved to wander far from you 
till the moment arrives when I can fly into your arms 
and feel that they are my home, and send forth my 
spirit with yours into the realms of spirits. . . . 
Continue to lovgme. Yesterday, to-day, what longings 
for you, what tears for you! For you! for you! my 
life! my all! Farewell! Oh, love me for ever and 
never doubt the faithful heart of your lover, ever thine, 
ever mine, ever each other's.” 

* NApoLeon. 

It would hardly have been supposed that Napoleon 
with his tremendous schemes would have found time 
for inditing love-letters. As a matter of fact he ad- 
dressed some very ardent ones to Josephine. The 
following is one which was written shortly before their 
marriage :— 

“T awake full of thee. The portrait and the memory 
of the intoxicating evening of yesterday have left no 
rest to my senses. Sweet and incomparable Josephine, 
what a wondrous effect you work on my heart. You 


will start at noon, and I shall see you in three hours, 


Meanwhile, mia dolce amor, receive a thousand kisses, 
but give me none, for it burns my blood.” 

When he left her to conduct the Italian campaign he 
kept his memory green in her heart by a constant 
stream of letters, of which tbe following is a sample :— 

‘“‘T put my hand on my heart, your portrait is there. 
I look at it, and for me love is absolute happiness, and 
everything smiles except the time that I see myself 
absent from my love. . . By what art have you 
been able to captivate iy faculties, to concentrate my 
moral existence in yourself? It isa charm, my sweet 
love, which will only end with my life. To live for 
Josephine, that is the history of ae har ss» To 
Barras, Sussi, Madame Tallien kind regards; to 
Madame Chateaurenard the ordinary civilities; to 
Eugene and Hortense real love. 

“Adieu! I devote my sleep to you. Sleep consoles 
me. It places you at my side. I lock you in my arms. 
But on waking, alas! I am 300 leagues from you. 

“Tam not satisfied. Your last letter is cold as 
friendship. Ido not find in it that fire which illumines 
your look. But how absurd of me; I found that your 
earlier letter oppressed my soul too much. . . . I 
wished for colder letters, but they gave me the iciness 
of death, the fear of not being loved by Josephine. 
The idea of finding her inconstant. . . But I am 
making troubles for myself. I have so many real ones 
that I need not create more. Adieu.” 

Even after they had been married ten years Napoleon 
still addressed the most lover-like epistles to Josephine. 
In November, 1796, he hoped to meet her at Milan. 
Disappointed in this he wrote:— 

“T arrive at Milan ; I rush to your rooms, I have left 
all to see you, to press youin my arms. You were not 
there! ou no longer care for your dear N. 
Acaprice made you love him, inconstancy; makes you 
indifferent to him ! Do not disturb yourself, 
take all amusement, happiness was made for you. The 
whole world is too happy if it can please you; only your 
husband is very unhappy.” 

Later on he wrote :—‘' Not a word from your hand. 
What. have I done, then? To think only vf you, to 
love only Josephine, to live only for my wife, to enjoy 
nothing but the happiness of my beloved—does all this 
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deserve such cruel treatment from ber? My dear, I 
implore you, think of me often, and write to me every 
day. Yon are ill, or you no longer love me!"" 

Viewed in the light of his subsequent treatment of 
her theso letters of Napoleon's seem to show thata 
good deal of his affection must have been on the surface. 

Joun, Duke or MARLBOROUGH. 

The account of the First Duchess of Marlborough 
which history has handed down would not lead one 
to suppose that she was capable of inspiring very 
affectionato letters from her husband. This, however, 
does not sec to have been the case, for on leaving 
England for an expedition to Holland, the Duke of 
Marlborough wrote to her: 

“It is impossible to express with what a heavy heart 
I parted with you at the water's side. I would have given 
my life to come back. I did for a great while, witha 
perspective glass, look upon the cliffs: in hopes I 
might have a sight of you. We are now out of sight 
of Margate, and I have neither soul nor spirits, but 1 do 
at this moment suffer so much that nothing but being 
with you can recompense it. If you will be sensible of 
what I now feel you will endeavour ever to be easy to 
me, and then I shall be most happy ; for it is you only 
that can give me true content. 1 pray God to maku 
you and yours happy, and if I could contribute anything 
to it with the utmost hazard of my life, I should be 
glad to do it.” 

RicwarD STEELE. 

A few days before Sir Richard Steele was married he 
wrote this letter to the lady of his heart: ‘* Madam,— 
It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love, and 
vet attend to business. As for me, all who speak to iin 
find me out, and I must lock myself up, or other people 
will do it for me. A gentleman asked me this morning, 
‘What news from Lisbon ?’ and I answered, ‘ She ix 
exquisitely handsome.’ Another desired to know wheu 
I had been last at Hampton Court. I replied, ‘It will 
be on Tuesday, come se'n-night.’ Prythee, allow me to 
kiss your hand before that day, that my mind may bo 
in some compostre. Oh, love! 

A thousand torments dwell about thee, 

Yet who would live, to live without thee ? 
Methinks I cou‘d write a volume to you, but all tho 
language on earth would fail in saying how much aad 
with what disinterested passion I am devotedly yours, 
Richard Steele.” 

Laurence STERNE, 

Laurence Sterne showed that he felt the raptures o! 
early wedded life by writing thus to his wife :— 

“We will be as merry and as innocent as our first 
parents in Paradise, before the arch fiend entered the 
indescribable scene. The kindest affections will have 
room to expand in our retirement. Let the human 
tempest and hurricane rage at a distance, the desolation 
is beyond the horizon of peace. My L. has seen a 
polyanthus blow in December. Some friendly wall has 
sheltered it from the biting wind; no planetary 
influence shall reach us but that which presides and 
cherishes the sweetest flowers. 

“The gloomy family of care and distrust shall ba 
banished from our dwelling guarded by thy kind anc 
tutelar deity. We will sing our choral songs of grati- 
tude and rejoice to the end of our pilgrimage. Adieu 
my L. Return to ono who languishes for thy society 
As I take up my pen my poor putes quickens, my pal¢ 
face glows, and tears are trickling down on my pape) 
as I trace the word L.” 

His feelings, however, seem to have cooled down 
considerably as time went on, for, some years after- 
wards, he wrote to a friend : ‘I don’t know what is the 
matter with me, but Iam more tired and sick of my 
wife than ever.” 

t= 

Inpienant Citizen: ‘‘ When I bought this horse you 
told me that with a little training he would makea 
first-class animal for the track.” : 

Horsedealer : “ And go he will.” 

“I tried him yesterday, and he was seventeen 
minutes trotting a mile.” 

‘“‘ Oh, I didn't mean a race-track, my friend. 
a tyam-car track.” 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


I meant 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we have decided to inswre Cyclists, in the erent 
of death from Cycting Accidents, to the extent of £100. 
Lhe only condition required to secure this sum to whomso- 
ever the Proprietors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY may 
decide to be the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with 
his or her death by an accident while actually riding, is 
that a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or the page of it on which thes notice appears, 
should be on the person of the deceased at the time of 
the fatality, The usual signature in pen or pencil must 
occupy the line left blank at the foot of this notice. 
Nose of accident must be given within seven days to thé 
Propwietors of the Paper, and death must occur within 
the same period from the accident. 


Signature 


————— 
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© oe Take 1 onds of thick steak -, Two or more rabbits, 

Pickled Steak. and oa iieaa a thick pie-dish. Hot-P ot of Rabbit. cleaned and cut into 
Pour over it a cup of vinegar, let it stand all ask neat pieces. Parboil a large Spanish onion, drain, and 
taking care to turn jt at night to allow it to soak well. | cut in slices, At the bottom of a large stone jar put a 
In the morning, before putting it in the oven, add four | layer of onions, then one of rabbit, and 80 on, poaring 
cloves, nix allspice, and a few whole peppercorns, @ | over half a pint of stock, flavodred with a few whole 
little salt, and as much water as will nicely cover it. peppercorns boos of sweet herbs, and pepper and 
Stew gently in the oven four hours. Half an hour t to taste. Cover closely ; stand the jar in a sauce. 


before it is done strew over it a good covering of dried | pan of cold water; let it come once to a boil, and then 
for an hour. Serve with a border of mashed 


bread crumbs. simmer . 
Toast and water, though ap- | potatoes round the dish. 


Invalid’s Drinks, parently such a simple thing, If You Want Patterns of Dress Materials 
is very seldom well made. The bread fron which it 18 | you Will do well to send to the Bradford Mannfacturing 
made should not be burnt, but toasted thorough! until | Gompany, Bradford, Yorkshire, for theirs. From 
it is hard and brown; then put it in a jug, and onit | personal bxamination of the materials made by this 
pour boiling water ; cover it till it is cold; then en firm, I can say, without fear of contradiction, that they 
out the tos, and the wator is rendy ta be Crome 0 | are of excel eis, A Phooadilly, Maochowter, 1 
poured on it makes a pleasant change. If apples are | aiso A caing some extremely tasteful patterus "ot 
used they are greatly improved Ly first baking them 
for a quarter of dn hour, and then pouring the water 
on them. 


HOME NOTES. 


A Paor more Particunarty yor Lapres. 


 ———— Ea 
Jsoner twill be glad to answer, in this page, uestions of 
general interest wpon household matters, so Jar as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked t1ome NoTEs. 


oe ; : 
To Kill Crickets. $oee"they i ravine eh 
eat them and die. 


Save Stale Pieces of Bread, 7 when an sy 


them thoroughly in an open oven, and with a rolling- 
pin crush as fine as dust. These, then, will always be 
at hand for preparing oysters, cutlets, croquetts, etc. 
; by rolling it in brown 
Keep Celery Fresh pater apeinaled with 
water, then in a damp cloth, and puttingit then in a cool, 
dark place. Before preparing it for the table, submerge 
in cold water and fet it stand for an hour. It will 
then be found very crisp. 
A Simple Way of Detecting Defects in Bath- 
and untrapped sinks is to pour peppermin', 
Wastes or some other liquid with a pungent smell, 
down a ey outside the house. All the windows must 
first be . The presence of this pungent smell at 
any of the suspected points will be sure evidence that 


something is wrong. ; 
Cut thick slices of bread, di 

German Toast. them each side in milk eno 
to soften, then dip in beaten ; put in a pan greased 


materials that will satisfy the most fastidious iu such 
matters. You will be hard to please if you cannot suit 
ourself from tho seledtions offered by one of these 


(Reply to S. M. Re! a 
. sho bright red 

How to Choose Fish. shout the pills avd ses 
not dull and brown. It should not have mn knocked 
about or bruised ; the scales should all be there. Never 
buy fish out of season however cheap it may be. It is 
always in best condition just before wning, when 
it is filled with roe. In choosing shellfish the great 
thing to consider is the weight in pro ortion to size. 
The heavier they are the better; the lighter fish are 
apt to be watery: Of lobsters choose those with 
broadest tails. he very large lobsters, hoary with 
white incrustations on the shell, are often old and 
tough. Cod is a winter fish, best in the coldest weathr, 
Mackerel should be bright and silvery looking, not 
bruised about the head. (Reply to S. F.) 

To Preserve Flowers and Autumn Leaves. 
Flowers may be preserved for many months by dipping 
them carefully as soon as gathercd in perfectly limpi:! 
gum-water; after allowing them to drain for two m 
three minutes, arrange them ip a vase, the gum forms» 
complete coating on the stems and petals, and preservc- 
their shape and colour i: baci they have become 
dry. Many people like to have bunches of autumn 
leaves in their rooms or on the dinner-table, because of 
the extreme beauty and the variety of their colours. 
They can be preserved 80 as not to decay under the 
influence of the air in the following simple manner :— 
Melt in a tin or in an earthenware bowl some spermaccti, 
and when this is liquid, but not too hot, dip the leaves 
in them and lay them out on a smooth surface to dry. 
They must be coated thoroughly, but not too thickly. 

Everyone, but especially 

The Care of the Feet. ailazen, ghana wear 
properly fitting shoes, no matter how common their 
material. They should be neither too large nor too 
small, and should have low, flat heels that must be 
promptly “righted " as soon as they begin to wear ou 
one side. If the toes show a tendency to overlap 
they should be rabbed with the hands once or twice cach 
day; and if this care be given when the curving com- 
mences it will, as a rule, prove sufficient to correct auy 
irregularitios of thisnature. If a nailis wayward in 
its growth, trim it only lightly at the ailing corner, but 
fully at the pppes'ts corner. If both corners grow too 
deoply into the flesh, clip them carefully and lightly, 
and then scrape the centre of the nail from the tip to 
near the root until it is thin and flexible. This process 
seldom fails to correct refractory nails, provided, of 
course, they are not neglected too long. 

. To remove the strong 

Some Useful Hints. flavour of poultry, wash 
_the fowl in strong soda-water ; rinse in cold water aud 
wipe dry.———A leg of mutton looks much better if 
boiled in a coarse muslin cloth or white netting. Boil 
fifteen minutes to the pound. A small piece of 
bread tied in a clean bit of muslin, and put into pots of 
vegetables while cooking will peeved odours.—— 
Corn starch is a good substitute for eggs in cooking. 
Salt should never be added to new milk when 
cooking, as it will cause it to curdle. To stone 
raisins easily, pour boiling water over them’ and drain 
immediately. Open the raisins and remove the seeds. 
This process is a quick and one.————To remove 
the muddy taste of fresh conker Ba, place them in cold 
water, well salted, for several hours before cooking. 
Lemon juice gives flavour, and hardens and whitens the 
flakes. en it is necessary to out hot bread use 
a thin, sharp knife dipped in boiling water. Wipe it 
dry, and cut the bread at once. This will prevent the 
slices becoming heavy. Rich cake, if cat with a hot 
knife, will not cramblo.—_—=fold onions under water 
when preparing them, and.save your eyes.—— Carrots 
and turnips can be kept for weeks, if treated in this 
ray :—Fill a box with sand, then put in the vegetables, 
in fayers. Great improvement will be found in tea 
and coffee if they are kept in glass fruit jars instead of 
Seer ann Oven ey thor ih wil do away Wal 

vin , en them, it wi away Wi 
most of the | i 


" Bbel 


A coarse broom, as a matter 

Care of Carpets. of economy, should never be 
used for carpets, as it tears off e surface, and soon 
wears even the coarser parts. A fife carpet-preserves 
a clean appearance longer, ff, after sweeping, it is 
wiped over with a damp cloth, which removes all the 
dust that settles after sweeping. Fine parlour carpets, 
unless much used, do not reqnpire a thorough swee ing 
oftener than once a month, though frequent etabiy 
up may be required. Where there isa large family, or 
the carpets are much used, they should be shaken 
frequently, as that removes the sand and dust which 


wears them out. 
i de- 
How to Make Good Tea. S22 Pitatity ot 
tea (one spoonful for each person, and one for the pot) 
into 9 small muslin bag, which drop into the teapot, 
after thoroughly warming and drying the latter; then 
pour sufficient foiling water into the teapot, and let it 
stand for about five minutes; after which, extract the 
muslin bag containing the tea leaves, and then the tea 
may be poured out and drank with real satisfaction. 
The advantages of this system are :—That the second 
and third cups will be found equal to the first. That 
the tannin and other properties of teg not considered 
beneficial are left in the muslin bag. 
-, Fruit should be taken on 
When to Eat Fruit, an empty stomach or 
simply with bread, never with vegetables. In the 
morning, before the fast of the night has been broken, 
it is not only exceedingly refreshing, but serves as a 
natural stimulus to the digestive or . And to produce 
its fullest, finest effect fruit should be ripe, sound, and 
in every way of good quality, moreover it should be 
eaten*raw. What is better than a bunch of luscious 
grapes, some pears, or & plate of bananas on an autumn 
morning the first thing on sitting down to breakfast ? 
Or a fine ripe apple, rich and juicy, eaten in the same 
way? In our climate fruit, and especially apples, 
should constitute not the finishing but the beginning 
of the meal, particularly the breakfast. 
° . Girls should more ge- 
Teach the Girls to Swim. erally be taught the 
dolightfal amusement of swimming. To jump into the 
water, and cleave one’s way throuyh it, is as exhbila- 
rating to the spirits as hunting and jumping over a good 
fence. It is also a glorious exercise—ono of the best 
that can be taken. It expands the chest, it promotes 
digestion, it develops the muscles, bringing into action 
some which are seldom brought into play; it 
strengthens and braces the whole frame, and thus 
makes the swimmer resist the liability of catchin 
cold. Swimming gives a lady courage, energy, an 
self-reliance; it may be the means of saving human 
life—this alone, is a great recommendation. Swimming 
is best taught to a girl in a large swimming bath, 
bear eee it may be indulged in in the sea, river, 
or lake. 


What to Do when People Choke. ce A 


dent liable to happen to hun persons eating 
hastily, or to children, and calls for the greatest self- 
control and presence of mind on the part of those who 
are present. The substance which causes the choking 
may either be at the top of the throat, at the entrance 
to the gullet, or lower down. If at the upper part of 
the throat, prompt action will often remove it, either 
by thrusting the finger and thumb into the mouth and 
pulling the obstruction away, or, if it cannot be reached 
go as to pull it away, @ piece of whalebone, a quill, or 
even & older —anything at hand—should be seized 
and pushed down as 2 robeng, 80 to force the substance 
down the gullet. Tickling the back of the mouth with 


Two eggs will be sufficient to dip nearly a dozen 
slices of bread. Like pancakes, 
the better. 
. Faded 

How to Restore Faded Curtains. hangings 
ma: erally be restored by treating thus :—Beat the 
ce ee of ticen thorou; , and afterwards brush 
them; then apply a strong lather of Castille soap by 
means of & tanh, Wash the lather off with clean 
water, and afterwards wash them with alum water, 
and dry ; iron while damp on the wrong side. 

. impl an 

There is a Test for Butter acne tbe mat 
it into successful practice. A clean piece of white ps 
js smeared with a little of the suspected butter. ‘he 
paper is then rolled up and set on fire. If the butter 
is pure, the smell of the burning paper is rather 
pleasant; but the odour is distinctly tallowy if the 
‘butter is made up wholly, or in part, o animal 


fats. 
‘Wash carefally two heads of 

Dutched Lettuce. well-grown lelbaoe, separate 
the leaves, and tear in pieces. Cuts slice of ham 
in small squares and fry brown, add two blespoonfuls 
of vinegar. Beat one oee until light, add two table- 
Rpoo of sour cream, then add it to the ham ; stir 
over the fire one minute until it thickens, and pour, 
boiling hot, over the lettuce; mix carefully with a fork, 
and serve at once. 

To Clean Black Lace, Scala some bran ap 
the lace up and down in the bran and water when it is 
nearly cold. When the lace is clean, squeeze the water 
out and shake the bran off. Lay it out, pull out the 
edges, and iron it between linen or a blanket, so that 
the iron does not glaze it. Another way is to dip the 
lace in cold milk, aud ironed in the same way. This 
will be found to clean it equally well. (Reply to JENNIE.) 


° Wipe the fruit carefully, and re- 
Quince Jelly. ion all the stems and parte not 
fairand sound. Use the upper parts of the fruit for 
canning and preserving, and the skin, cores, and hard 
parts for jelly. The seeds contain a large portion of 
gelatinous ectntarne, Boil all together in enough 
water to cover till the pulp is soft. and strain. 
Use the juice only, and when boiling add an equal 
weight of hot sugar, and boil till it jellies in the 


spoon. 
° A simple way of 

Cleaning Bone Egg Spoons. cleaning bone egg 
spoons which may have got brown and disoolo ured, is 
4 rubbing them with egg shells. Put pieces of 

ell one within another, the broken edges of the she 
to be rubbed quickly and firmly, at the same time 
gently, over the spoons. A little care and tact is re- 
quired, but when the effect is seen, the operation 
becomes quite easy. This method the writer found 
out by mere accident. 


’ ° Flavour a quart of new milk 

Author's Pudding. ty’ boiling in it for a few 
tminutes half a stick of wail beoisaa cinnamon, or the 
thin rind of a small lemon; add a few grains of salt 


death has ken ee and such remedies as dashing 
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THE BROKEN HAMMER. 


of one of the bravest cavalry officers 

American Civil War is a handsome 

jeather case, lined with red velvet, and fitted with a 
retty look and key. This case does not contain money 
P There is nothing in it but s common 
with half its handle gone. I am going to tell 

a the history of that broken hea wae 
7°The officer who pow has it in his possession com. 
manded & regiment of cavalry in the Union army. One 
night this regiment oo! roke camp, and rode along 
the frequented road towards the town of R—, which 
was then occupied by a troop of Confederate dragoons. 
At daybreak town was surprised and captured by 
the Union soldiers with nearly all its garrison. The 
commander of the attacking force, Colonel B——, made 

the hotel of the place his headquarters. 

While he was standing in the parlour of the hotel, 
covered with dust and surrounded by a few of his 
officers, @ little negro, about twelve years old, pushed 
his way into the midst of the group, and took a position 
directly in front of the Colonel. His face was the 
picture of astonishment, and his eyes seemed ready to 
roll out of his head. The Colonel looked at him, 

tly amused. Still the little fellow stood. Finally 
be asked in an awe-struck tone : 

“Am you Massa Linkum ?” ; ; 

A peal of merriment followed this enquiry, and, in 
spite of his co e, the young questioner began to 
look confused. @ was turning away, whon the 
colonel, after a moment's thought, said to him :— 

“Do you like Massa Linkum ?” 

“Guess I does, massa; and I'’se bound to see him 
‘fore I die, any way.” 

“What's your name ?” 

“ Poncho, sah.” 

“Well, Poncho, do 7 think you would like to do 
something for Massa Linkum ?” 

“Do something for Massa Linkum? Guess so, sah.” 

And Poncho rolled his head and showed his white 
teeth. 

“Then come and see me in that room over there,” 
pointing to @ room opposite, “at eight o'clock to- 
bight.” 

q All right, sah.” 

It was near the hour of Poncho'’s appointment, and 
he was already waiting af the door of the room in which 
he was to see the colonel. Presently the officer opened 
it, and immediatel Igt the boy into the room. 

“Poncho,” said he avely, ‘“ you said you would do 
something for Massa Linkum. Now, I'll tell you what 
you can do.” 

* All right, massa, I'll do it sure.” 

“T want you to go up into the belfry of St. Mark's 
Church. It will be bright moonlight, and if you see a 
company of soldiers ride down the turnpike and come 
into town any time during the night, I want you to 
strike on the bell three times with this hammer."’ The 
colunel took a hammer from the mantel, and showed it 
to Poncho. 

“ All right, massa. Dis chile do anything for Massa 


| Linkum.” 


“ Strike slowly, and strike as hard as you can. After 
you strike the first time, I think you will hear the 
bugle-call. If not, you will hear it after you strike the 
second or third time. When you hear the bugle-call 
you need not strike again, but you had better stop in 
the belfry until one of the soldiers calls you down. 
Now remember! Don’t strike if you see a few men, 
but strike hard if you see a great many. Another 
thing. When you strike lie down on your back, so 
as to hit the ¢nside of the bell. Perhaps you will be 
shot at, Poncho, for the soldiers, if they come, will be 
Confederate soldiers, but they can't hit you if you lie 
on your back. As soon as we hear the bell we 
yl ride into town, and I'll send a man to bring you 

own,” . 

* An’ will I be doing sumthin’ for Massa Linkum ?” 

“Yes. I shall tell Massa Linkum myself.” 

“Den, I'll do it, sure.” 

Poncho took the hammer. 

“T'll send someone to let you into the church by the 
back door. The man will go with yon into the belfry, 
and take away the ladders, and lock the door tight, so 
that nobody'can reach you. ‘Then you will be alone. 
Keep your eyes open. If you are afraid, say so, and 
you need not go.” 

“Give me & hammer, sab,” replied Poncho. 

Thecolonel then made the boy repeat the instructions 

@ had given him. 

Five minutes later, Poncho, hamnier in hand, accom- 
Panied by a man, was on his way to the old church. 
- ee ia eight the littlo sentry found himself in the 

{ty belfry of St. Mark’s alone. 

It was the plan of the colonel to march his regiment 
out of the town, asif to go back to the camp they had left 

© morning before, but really to secrete his soldiersin the 
Woods near by, and fall suddenly upon the enemy as 
500n as the stroke of the bell aloud announce that 


the giver of the signal upon which so 
was, unconsciously, a very important 
personage. He put his head out of the belfry and 
stened. The neighing of horses, the shouting of 

and clatter of swords and carbines, and the 


beat of hoofs on the ground, gradually died away in the 
distance, and all was still. 

The people kept in their houses, and nothing was to 
be heard save now and then the barking of a dog, or 
the voice of some crying child. 

Nine o'clock came, and still no soldiers on the turn- 
ike. Ten o'clock came, and the quiet continued un- 
roken. Eleven o'clock came, and all was calm. The 

perfume of the magnolias and the lreeritan i floated 
upon the soft air, ere long to be polluted with battle 
smoke and the scent of carnage. ‘Twelve o'clock came, 
and now Poncho's keen ears caught the sound of horses’ 
feet on the turnpike. He listened. A large company 
of soldiers was certainly coming. He clutehed tho 
hammer tiglitly in his hand. He strained his eyes far 
down the moonlit road, and made sure that it was no 
Corporal's guard approaching. A few rapid scouts rode 
ahead, but in the distancc. Then in a little while 
Poncho saw glistening arms and a loug column of men. 
The turnpike was alive with troopers swarming into 
town. It was time to strike. 

His heart beat wildly as he crept under the great 
bell and gathered himself for the first blow. Dong! 
The loud and sudden signal boomed from the belfry, 
filled the air, and echoed far away. It was Poncho’s 
first blow for ‘‘ Massa Linkum,” and now he was fairly 
enlisted for the Union cause. Half stunned, he waited 
till the bell ceased vibrating, and listened for the bugle 
note. But no bugle blew. 

Another stroke, louder than before. The soldiers in 
the street were startled. Thev knew that those terrible 
clangs meaut something. Still there wes no bugle- 
call, and Poncho struck a third time. All at once there 
was a sound of tumult in the street below—shouts, 
shots, the rattle of sabres and rapid galloping of horscs. 

“Guess dey've come now, sure,” said he to himself ; 
“ but I ain't heerd no trumpet. I’se gwine to pound 
this yere old bell till I dies.” 

And he beat upon the bell with all his force. Its 
noise was deafening. Unable to bear it, he crept from 
under the bell, and stood on the outside of it. He was 
now in sight from the street. The moonlight illumi- 
nated the belfry, and the boy's round head and black 
figure stood out in plain relicf. Pausing to peep down 
on the uproar of battle below, he exposed himself for 
a& moment at the tower, when, “zip,” something hit 
the wooden casing near him, and splintered it, and hit 
the bell behind him with a sharp “ ping.” 

“Guess dey’s shooting at me down dar,” quoth 
Poncho, drawing back; “but dey can’t hit one of 
Massa Linkum's soldiers. Dey's foolish to ‘tempt 
it.” 

And he went on pounding the bell, the bullets 
whistling about him like hail. Suddenly his hands 
received a shock which benumbed them. A ball had 
struck the handle of the hammer and cut it in two. 
Poncha stooped down, and, seizing the iron head in his 
lame fingers, went on pounding. 

Work awav, little hero, vour last blow for ‘* Massa 
Linkum " will soon be struck. 

A sharp shock in his right shoulder disabled him, 
and his arm dropped by his side; then his eyes grew 
dim, and the sounds from the streets grew fainter and 
fainter in his ears. His head sank upon his breast, and 
he lay swooning upon the tower floor, while, in the 
town beneath him, the furious fight wenton. Half-an- 
honr later the victorious soldiers butst into the church 
and ascended tothe belfry. Colonel B——— was the first 
to climb throngh the trap door. Bending over poor 
Poncho, he raised him, and rested his head upon his 
arm. Poncho opened his eyes and recognised his 
friend. 

‘Did you beat 'em, massa? Did—did you hear the 
bell? ” 

“Yes, yes, Poncho. But you did not hear the 
bugle?” : 

‘No, massa.” 

“The trumpeter was killed in the first fire, andI 
didn't know it. You are hurt, Poncho.” wor 

“Yes, massa. Dere ain't no pain, but I guess it ain't 
no use to stan’ up.” 

“You are a brave boy, Poncho. I must take you 
from here.” 

“No, massa, I wants ter sleep.” 

There was a pause. 

“Pr'aps you'll see Massa Liukum one of dese days,” 
whispered the boy feebly. 

“Yes, Poncho, } shall.’ 

There was a moment's pause, in which the poor boy 
seemed to be gathering his thoughts. : 

“ Den, will yer say dat I wanted ter see him? Dat I 
was waiting for him ter como down yere ? T’se very 
sorry dat you wasn't him. I lub Massa Linkum. I—I 
wish I could see him jes’ once.” 

“ But I'll tell hirn about you, Poncho.” _ 

“And say dat I pounded do olo bell for him.” 

“Yes, Poncho.” 

* Den, den, I guess that’s alJ, massa.” 

He sighed a little, and turned his eyes on the 
soldier’s face. They rested there for a moment, 
then they slowly closed, and with a light gasp, like an 
incoherent whisper, his spirit passed away. The story 
of Poncho and the bell of St. Mark’s was told to ‘‘ Massa 
Linkum,” and he, and other great men who heard it, 
with him sincerely mourned the untimely fate of the 
brave and loyal bov. And so the shattered hammer 


has become a cherished memento of a noble act and an 
eventful night. 
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Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper 
may decide to he the Next-of-hkin of any person who is 
killed in an aceczdent occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
Lhis payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 


Either a complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or the page contuining this 
notice, must be upon the person of the decensed ut tha 
time of the accident. The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deceused, 
written either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be mude to the Pro- 
prietors of this Paper within seven days of its occurrence. 
Lhis offer ws not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 
Provident Clerks and General Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., 61, Coleman Street, London, E.C., and u 
further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 

This paper is on sale at all Newsagents and Book- 
stalls on Thursday of each week, und a copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Lhursduy following the date of publicution. This offer 
ts not confined to one claim, but will hold yood fur any 
number of individual cases. Not more thun £1,000 
will be paid on account of any one death, 


Signature 


Tue Smauy-Pox Dopcz.—A chap who had, perhaps. 
read the paragraph about how a tramcar was cleared 
of passengors at short notice when a man announced 
that be had the small-pox, tried the same game on the 
other day. Getting into the tram, he sat down beside 
a. big-fisted man, and remarked : “I don’t suppose you 
object to riding beside a small-pox patient, do you?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the big man; “but as 
some of the other passengers may, I shall heave you 
out.” 

Thereupon he took the joker by the collar and leg, 
carried him to the platform, and shot him far out into 
a big pool of mud. 

——f-—___ 


It was at a wayside inn. The gentleman was 
dressed in a Scotch suit, and had a slight impediment 
in his s By his side was his young and pretty 
wife. Opposite them were several fellow-travellers. 
The dinner was quite elaborate, well cooked and well 
served. Dessert bad been reached. The gentleman in 
ha Scotch suit addressed his neighbour across the 
table : 

“Will you p-p-please hand me-me the a-a-apple - 
P-f-pio a i 

he pie was forthcoming, and he cut a small piece. 
Looking askance over the table, he said: 

“ Do you s-s-see the s-8-8-sugar ?” : 

The passer of the pie answered that he did not seo 
the sugar, and the enquirer’s wife also made an unavailing 
search. He seemed sorry not to tind the desired article, 
aud, much to the amusement of those who overheard 
him, said, with a glance at his plate: 

“Apple p:P-p-ple without sugar is a g-g-g-good deal 
like a k-k-kiss without a s-s-squeeze.” 


a 


Tuy were three pretty, charmingly-dressed, graceful 
youny ladies, which accounted for the three gallant 
young men. They were at Sydenham, and, finding 
that they had some time to wait for the train, the 
three youny ludies determined they would call ou some 
other youny lady who lived close by. They told the 
gentlemen to wait for them, and they swuny grace- 
fully up the road—a pretty picture. They knew 
all about the pretty picture ; the knew that the six 
male eyes were following them, and they made them. 
selves as attractive to the six eyes as they could. One 
of the gentlemen called out after them, “ Look out, or 
you'll lose your train!” With one accord, as if at the 
word of command, they came to a dead halt, and the 
three sweeping gloved hands caught hold of three dresg 
improvers. There are moments in life too sacred, too 
awful fpr description, and one of the most awful 
moments of a woman's life is when she thinks the back 
of her dress has given way. It was another awfal 
moment which followed when the young ladies realised 
that they had given themselves away, 
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used to say, “ Birds of a feather,” what Js it birds of a 
feather do? “ Birds of a feather gather no moss.” That's 
ridiculous, that is. Oh, no, ‘it’s the early bird 
that knows its own father.” That's worse than the 
other. No bird san know ite own father. I've 


EEE es 
& MEMOIR OF EDWARD ASKEW SOTHERR, Bx 1. 
EDGAB PEMBERTON. 

(Ricuazp Brwrigy awp Sow. 88. 6d.) 


The namo o 


{ Mr. W. B. Woodgate as author of t). 

section on rowing and sculling, is a guarantee for 11; 

‘sound principles, for in these RessripHocs of various ND 
times there is truth in the venerab 

may “row in the same boat” but “not with the samy 


@ joke that meu 


eee ey aie ano dbs gieees a demand for sien got it—vIt's the wise hid that gets the worms!” Oh, es 
o 8 ches) cage *s worse than any of them. ea, the whole proverb's : ; ase tuel ee : 
is a sufficient proof that the British Public do eo } nonsense. “ Birds m4 a teather flock together.” Yes, that’s |° Mr. Corbett’s essay on swimming, with its uscful ee 
easily forget their old favourites. it. As if @ whole flock of birds could have only one | illustrations, one of which has quite a comical rc. ae? 
Eight years after the death of “ Lord Pandrescy feather! They'd all catch cold. Besides, there’s only one semblance to the cardboard figures of our childhooil, pelon 
these authentic and amusing were written, by | of those birds could have that feather, and he'd fly all on | whose loose arms and le 3 reaponded to the pulling of a pail 
one who knew him intima —well to ap- | ome side! That’s one of those sings no fellah can find out. | string, has, in its in uction, a sentence which scuins mselve 
preciate his merits and to understand his faults—as a Besides, fancy any bird being such a fool as to go intoa | to contradict the supposed folly of the anxious parent, ates 
loving tribute to his memory. corer and flock all by himself. (Looks at letter). Who- | who said, “ My dear, never go into the water till vou Our ¢ 
It is true that no mince desexiyiion heneven sig, | ore ein ee upside down. Oh, no, I've got | have learned to swim;” for we gather from it tha: Ine 
ean place before those who never caw him on the it upside Sows. se — og ome ss pone ig some are, indeed, “born 60,” and that “ instances ase p, a c¢ 
ta ie Wnde WE Gane a ene | am poceee tat Ric Beene pala Pavone au bal 
5 i i , heaven born water-dogs, have develo sur. y De 
SE ee ee eT ee fe | that ihe foment omy Te ee, || ee eee eee tead teen text Dok Char 
may be seen in hi clear account before us, and‘in the thoughts and still more confused co: me :5, which We can heartily commend these text books. ees 
clever vignette portrait of Lord Dundreary, wig, pe ey ees ensues sonneks fone ee BRIEF NOTICES. itt 
whiskers, and eye-glaes, all complete, which adorns Bee t “Tt eam oop emp am ony = & Lares My Ourates, by a Reotor. This is in some sort a reply der tO 
sashes, aaGlegh his oneny oon quem | STR mere phe acts il or contin | GeCeE yinaes Spy and Cane e's (ME 
i i i i i 2 : is publis essrs. Sk ., at the popula: 
Se wan enue ee ay ke sample of the soil.” oe of ashilling, It is true that in neither of thoes i: ) eo 


absolutely sore with laughing, caanot possibly be 
imitated or reproduced in the perfection of their 
fun, still we may congratulate our author, and 
thank him for as good a record of them as 


Perhaps the most amusing section of this book is 
“ Sothern in High Spirits,” which abounds in anecdotes 
of his habits in private life, and especially deals with 
his inveterate love of practical jokes. Here is one of 


ks men of the best and highest type are depicted, s1:11 pe 
there are signs of shrewd observation, and touches «{ pons | 
humour which need give no offence, and which may :1 
some cases help those who read them to see themselvcs : ; 


anyone could give, and for what is on the face of it a less a i i w i ._. | others see them.—Thorough Guides. Dulan and ( ified 
faithful story of the personal and public life of his Serer er eee verre es Mega it an other seed the Bfth edition in this admirable series «i It 
many-sided and genial friend. | ; . Abbe: thee two had a wager together, the stakes being two | North Devon and Cornwall, by Rev. ©. 8. Ward. This wit mul 

In a chatty little book published in Americs, under silk hats. Sothern was the sists and Mr. Abbey wrote an be invaluable to tourists, who, at this season, are on the moi, ed r 
the appropriate title, Birds of a Feather,” another | order to the principal hatter in New York, asking that they | 924 wish to see and do as much as possible in a limit ber th 


friend e of young Sothern, before he made his | ghould be sent to the box-office of the theatre. Writing 


time.——»Pericles and Aspasia, by Walter Savage Lands, 


great hit; as follows :-— this order quickly, he had left a blank space before the with preface by Havelock Hllis, Walter Seott. tins ore 
Douglas Stuart (Sothern’s original stage name) was tall, | figure two, aod whon his back was turned Sothern quickly | recent addition to, ap sonny bere volumes of t' . Dece 
willowy, and lithe, with a clear red and white English com- | inserted in front of it a six, ‘The order was duly posted, | Camelot Séties wit bs eee ee om who care to pos: , total 
in a cheap and convenient form, some of the work of ti..: wf 


and in course of time the sixty-two hats were de- 
livered, together with a bill, and a letter from 
the hatter, expressing his satisfaction at being favoured 
with so large an order. Mr. Abbey happened to be out 
when the hats arrived, and his amazement on his return at 
finding the box-office filled with the sixty-two hat boxes was 


lexion; bright blue eyes, wavy brown hair, graceful in 
is carriage, and with all the simplicity and buoyancy of a 
child, He was not rich—anything but that—but invariably 
charitable, and generous to the extent of prodigality. He 
hada singularly sweet voice. 


great English 


will give @ su 
“Tf Landor was, as Mrs, Browning saidsoon after thoi: Ds. a 
lication of ‘Pericles and Aspasia,’ the most Greck i 
living English writers, it was simply because, =! 


classic. A short extract from the pref.°: pinde 
ficient clue to the character of the bo . Thes 


ee bys ear om Patimately on Jem risus great. The man also brought back the order, which was she added, he was ‘pre-eminently and purely }. Ani 
€, wrote oO: OS :: : ritten in pencil, and Sothern, who was on the look out, One must not therefore look to find in ‘ Pericles’ an eg If ot 
It is not # matter of wonder that Sothern is spoken of as euleil rublied out the six, 60 that the astonished and in’ | archeological accuracy, any deep insight into the spevial p of t 
‘ta prince of good fellows.” He is magnetio manner, Yignant Mr. Abbey read it ag he had written it, an order conditions of Hellenic life; we must not be surprinid > pnw. 
myenorsnt og eo in eee al aera ma for two hats : find that on almost eve: page ue is writing with an cye ca 
sympathetic, a goo er, an equi g er, an i = ” . those English things of his owd time that he loved, wit conf 
eiways sparkling like » newly-opened bottle of champagne. ents rae does he mean?” he asked, showing the order to especially on thone that he hated, ranging from hercdits.y ya 
He is wiry, elastic, as restless asa bundle of nerves under | “poor follow!" sald Sothern, shaking his head, “I aristocracies to ear-rings. ‘Pericles and Aspasia’ 1; 4 has 
galvanio influence, and would be. marked in any crowd really thought he would leave of, but I fear he’s at it | book that will gain rather than lose by being read at inte: Day 
as & aaa meniy a> individuality and unusual a ” ’ vals, The pencas aie Ee with ne toe Landor in his own 
perso: charac! 08. @ seems younger every birth- rare ” hrase, would have him do with life—cull but few granes hal 
day than he was before. His face, ‘oatsburbed by a ee grad ss podaan will do if a man persists om the bunch, and not drag it across the teeth, sirinmn; 2 to 
ue or & =~ of frankie, eon rege Chae go in it,"” was aad reply P off ripe and unripe. But in this book there are many 2.7 peed 
ig’ up, un @® mass utifal alr, a ack : fi pes; one is & long time coming to the end of them.” — Tho: 
Peir of bright blueish grey eyes, which look as though they | |,” vou hed belie peo eto Saeed gard sarin Be Quincey’s Life and Writings, with Letters, by 4.11 ite 
were undergoing a perpetual drill to Em | them in subjeo- This advice was followed, and an angry correspondence Japp, LL.D., John Hogg. Since the first edition of ti; e | 
tion; a countenance now a perfect di wall, and again between the hatter and Mr. Abbey reached an acute stage capital biography of the great Opium Eater appearei, :.::- ed 
filled with a crowd of welcomes, shining out of everysmile. | } 1016 the perpetrator of the joke, having thoroughly en- rtant contributions to the subject of his life havo bea 189 
Mr. Pemberton himself, commenting on this, says:— | joyed himself, stepped in, and cleared it up. published. Many of these are now dealt with, with tho 1 
‘T knew him when moustache and hair were brown, Fond as Sothern was to a fault of all sort of prac- ’ sult that the book as it stands to-day gives almost every :n- vou 
and when he was the best looking, the best dressed, | tical jokes, he could never, we are told, endure anything formation that can be desired.——Will Making, by Al: 
and the most fascinating man in England.” From his | of the kind that was at all profane, and there were Homusy, Harish nr Lew, Joke Hoop, te te Sd. 
earliest days as an actor he was rich in fun and fertile | times when he was subject b very strong religious et book laa Peen-nomnpiled « aa a a di 
wm resource, as may be illustrated by his prompt | impulses. He spoke of one of these occasions as Antties wall od mere 1 eho ks fe ae 
decision when he and anotber had to fight a uel oe ee ee : ee atl See aha fay pach ay ae oe ns 
stage over a table, one pistol to be loaded, the other : oie: i Sa area en ed 
d harmless.  Sothe: to take th It seemed to me once in Canterbury Cathedral, when the | Profession. It cannot to be of service to people in an 
empty an onsern wae Up ‘he | jight of the setting sun was streaming through the stained. the three categories,_—Another handbook of the kin::. °y ed 
fatal bing oe) fal ad , as he fired, his opponent, with a See windows, that I really was in the house of God, and | Mr. Rumsey, published by the same firm at the same f, gid 
splendid backfall, was to drop down dead. To his dis: fiat advancing down the stately aisle I should somehow | is The Way to Prove Will. It gives full ¢*.: pr 
y 4 y Ow F 7 é 
may both triggers fell noiseless, and his opponent stood | meet Him face to face. I cannot say how long I stood with regard to the taking out of administration, +... r 0 
staring at him in horror. ruminating, but it was until the brilliant crimson light ing where, how, and when application should le Hon 
. Ina moment Sothern became inspired, nted | had faded, and then, to my surprise, I found myself made, with forms of oaths, rules for personal app tm 
* the pistol, clicked the offending er, and, with all the | leaning against « tomb, crying like a child, and involun- cation, and @ quantity of useful matter of the kind.—— eE 
fores of w good pair of lungs, roared “Bang!” The effect | tarily repeating to myself the Lord’ Prayer over and over | A Lay of the Lovesick, by W. J. Hodgson, Freer: : 
was instantaneous. The tragedian fell as if he had been | again. Vilage ae ane come aipaed got up ae Cogs : de 
shot through every vital of his body, and the curtain : : : e style oO} ecott’s well-known picture books, to just , 
came down to dealoning dpplasse, "| Cogs epee lies oo sommge mak tight the thing to buy for a child. Every page contains one of Z 
Lord Dundreary was but s subordinate character in | comedy was due to his shining talents and distinct a pet bonka: verre gare = erin Rules Ra ul : be 
Our American Cousin when Sothern was first cast for it, | originality, and that his kind heart and open hand | are a Nile cardiac Oa these se oreuiel the rete’ he 
ore | - SE En oa tha qa anal gained him. host of friends. Pall Mall Guaetts office, 1s. A booklet dedicai:| to 
Moe re Shears j A ding HANDBOOK OF ATHLETIC SPORTS, Enirzp “to every lover of a dog,” which should be read |. y 8 
that he might re-write it on lines of his own. This he ee M ee eee all who interest thamiealvee in the doings of clev* but 


(Gzorce Bex anp Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Vols. I. and II., 58. each.) 

Tux series of well-considered papers on our principal 
natiowal games and sports, of which these two volumes 
are first instalments, professes to give in concise form, by 
writers who excel in each branch, clear and accurate 
descriptions of cricket, lawn tennis, tennis, rackets, 
fives, golf, hockey, rowing, pon me swimming, with 
such practical instructions and hints as will be helpful 
to all who seek that relaxation which unites a sound 
body to a sound mind. ; 

In all cases where there is an authorised code of laws, 
it has been given. Therg are a few useful illustrations 
though we doubt, coast from much experience, 
whe the portrait of a player standing in a firmly. 
balanced pose, with upcast eyes, and hands closed 
up at the little fingers, so as to form a cup, really 
represents a ‘‘safe ,catch." There can seldom be 
time to fall into any such set position, and it 
reminds one ratber of a small child preparing to catch 
an apple or a ball that is tossed to it than of a cricketer 
alert to. meet the ball on this side or on that, as it may 
come. Generally, webelieve, a well-caught ball will be 


did, putting in. ev i that had struck him 
as wildly absurd, so that its points were the out- 
come of his original thought. The quaint little hop 
was the result of accident. He was doing bis best 
one day at the back of the stage during rehearsal to 
keep himself warm, by hopping about, when Miss Keene 
parcastioally asked whether he meant to introduce that 
in Dundreary. The bystanders laughed, but he replied 
in hig gravest manner, “ Yes, Miss Keene; that’s my 
view of the character.” ving thus committed him- 
gelf, he went on with it, and made excellent capital of 

ig spasmodic hop. 

For the benefit of those who have not seen the side- 

itting humour of the play itself, we quote a few 
sentences from the letter from Sam, which was always 
the great success of the evening, and at which we can 
well remember to bave laughed till pleasure became 


pain. 
(Before eee letter read N.B. outside it.) N.B.—It 
don’t get 


Sorward for 
cover. 


FOR 


letter write and let meknow. “ That 

’a en ass, whoever he is.” 
pee letter, nea care to hold it upside down.) I 
én’t know any felleb Amerioa except Sam; of course [ 
w Sam. because Sam’s my brother, Every fellah knows 


We will give Two Guineas to the married lady who for" s 
the three best Home Notes. Not more than three must le #:"* 
by any one competitor, Pieces forwarded may be of any fost 
up to a hundred and fifty words. Competitions must 1a" ns 
before or by first post on Monday, September 22. We res! 
the right to publish any unsuccesaful pieces at our usual ri 
of remuneration—two guineas a column, or about fivep'¢ 
line. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Home Notes Comp.!: 
Not more than one piece of the three sent by each conp-(ir 
should be a cookery recipe. a 


animals. Mr. Yates Carrington has so often depicted 7. \.i:! 7 
fishing, rat-catching, or engaged in some of tho occu). 

uliar to himself, that one seems to recognise an old frici-4 | 

in each of the charming illustrations with which the ac , 

count of his life abounds. 
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ANNUITIES TO CLERGY 
: - AND 


INISTERS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


ND A CHANCE FOR ALL TO MAKE MONEY. 


upon Pearson's Weekly, so long as its publication 
Oyen of the Church of England, sea to duly 
: (a term which, tor the purposes of this 
include ministers and priests of every denomination who do 
Church of cr igre who shall be selected by our readers, 
f these annuitants | be determined by those who interest 
 celves in this movement, and in the success of the paper from which it 


on conditions are few and simple. : 
In every COPY of Pearson's Weekly issucd between this date and December 1, 
» s coupon will be printed similar to that which is at the foot of this page. 
; of these coupons Will bear the date of the issue on which it appears, and 
‘ in on behalf of any Ol or Minister.. Those Clergymen of 
and Nonconformist Ministers whose names appear on 
test number of coupons will become our annuitants. Their sclection, 
‘he number of annuities will be subject to the following rules :— 
"Xo person may fill in more than one coupon of the same date. No child 
‘ir twelve years of age maay fill in a coupon. The number of coupons of any 
issue of this paper aent in on behalf of a candidate must never exceed one- 
h of the whole murober sent in for him during the whole time. No voter 
sign or ll in more than ane coupon from each week's issue, though any 
Yerson may obtain the signatures of different individuals to any number of 
ie bearing the same da Any number of coupons may be forwarded in 
same envelope if they apply to the same person, and have been collected by 
sender. Any coupons oe us after December 1st, 1890, will be dis. 
ified. Envelopes should be ad as shown at foot of this notice. 
It will be an assistance to our staff if even numbers of coupons, say ten, or 
multiple of ten, are sent in one envelope, and if such envelopes are for- 
cd regularly each week the period over which our offer extends, 
ber than kept to accumulate at its close. 
The total amount of the annutties will be twice as many pounds per annum as 
creulation of PEARSON’S WEEKLY averages in thousands between its birth 
December Lst of this year. No one will receive more than £100 a year ; but 
total sum, as determined by our circulation, will be given in annuities of £100 
,s0 far as it will go at that rate, to those who head the coupon poll, and any 
sinder will be given to those who come nezt in number of votes. 
These gifts will be comtinuous, so that whenever the life of an annuitant 
ps, another will be selected by # similar system to fill the vacant place. No 
uity will ever be awarded to a# relative or intimate friend of any member of 
staff of this paper. 
An instance or two will make matters clear. 
If our circulation during the period named averages 100,000 a week a Clergy- 
p of the Churoh of England, and a Nonconformist Minister will each receive 
nnuity of £100 so long as this paper exists. If the average circulation is 
000, two other gentlemen, a Cl: an of the Church of England and a 
conformist Minister, will each receive £46 a year for life. If we circulate a 
y average of 200,000 copies, these two last-mentioned will each receive as 
as the two who head the poll, so that there will then be four recipients of 
Da year for life, If 225,000 is reached, two others next on the popular list 
oes will each reagive £25 a year for life, and so on, should the circulation 
ha higher point, hey Mesa of average circulation will mean an addition 
2 to the sum devoted to annuities. These, when once fixed, will be un- 
peeable, 2 
‘Thosa who are chosen by our readers to receive these Pearson's Weekly 
ities will, of course, be entirely free to deal with the money as they please. 
e prepared to pay it quarterly in advance, so soon as @ decision has been 
ed at, and the first cheques will be despatched from our offices on December 
1850, to prove, we sincerely hope, welcome New Year's gifts to those who 
ure to make use of them. 
apa may be forwarded by anybody—clergyman or layman, man, woman, 


ud. 

n order to stimulate interest in this unique scheme, we have further 
Bed to devote the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to the purpose of 
ding for their necessary trouble those who send in the greatest number of 
ons; so that those who enter heartily into this idea will not only have the 
ure of doing good to others, but will also benefit themselves, 

Ke will give £50 to the person from whom the largest number of coupons are 
ed; £25 to the one whose number comes next; £15 to the third; and £10 to 
purth. Those who do not care to try for these sums should leave blank the 
P provided for name of sender on each coupon, and must not put the name of 
r outside the envelopes they forward. We shall be glad to answer any 
Hons regarding either of our offers. 

{must be most distinotly understood that in the above awards the decision 
e Editor of Pearson's Weekly will be absolutely final. : 

sults will appear in our Christmas Number, published December 18th. 
ptrict ieee | ced will be made before the awards are decided, and 
oupliance with any of the regulations will absolutely disqualify. 

Remember that an: lier or newsagent in the United Kingdom 
bbtain Pearson's fees and that the more diligently the paper is inquired 
he more readily it will be obtained everywhere. 

The full notice of this scheme as it appeared in our first number will be 

(o anyone whe ap; personally or ty post at our office for it. We will 
y send a quantity of these reproductions to anyone who will guarantee to 


bute them judiciously. 
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—MDSE. MALYINA MOORE'S 
a CLAS! at Bedford Hall, 1, 
t, am, 8.W., every Wednesday, 
at the Effra 


every Thi 
lasses for Dancing an 
, 6.90 to 8 p.m.; fecs Gs, Waliz and 
Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
9 to 11 p.m.; fees 12s. per course of 12 lessons. 


At the Town H Streatham, every Briey 
evening, Juvenile 6 to 7.30 p.m.; 10/ 
Walts and 8 to 10 p.m.; 126 


course of 12 lessops. 
Residence, 117, Milkwood Road, Herne Hill, 8.E. 


Consumption, jai 
‘im Ee 
Bronchitis, 

Asthma, 


ty thousand cases aban- 
doned as noveless, read 
\“ THE CURE or CON- 
SUMPTION,” by E. W. 
ALABONE, M.D, Ps., 
U.S.A, F.R.M.8., late 
|Consulting Physician to 
|the Home for Reclaimed 
Females, ete., Lynton 
House, Highbu: Quad: 
jrant, London, N. Post 
free, be. Small Edition, 


Dr. Farnsaren writes: 
“Rhe success of your 
treatment of Consump- 
|tion is simply marvellous, 


DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT (ocnsce ot Cure during 
AND RESPIRA- (Pe last year." 


TORY ORGANS, | pr. Youxo writes: 
“Your remedy for Con- 

{sumption has proved a 

success Inmy own case, 

POSITIVELY after having been given 


jup by 
cians,” 


Curable D an The most eminent 
Physicians are testify- 
jing to the extraordinary 
entire) 

y | (We earnestly request 

jour readers to obtain 

jthe book, and judge for 
eW Remedy. themeelves of the facts 


sevcral physi- 


FRIENDLESS 
AND 
FALLEN. 


London Female Preventive 
and Reformatory Institution, 


ESTABLISED 1857. 


SUSTAINS THE FOLLOWING 
HOMES. 


Preventive Homea 
Especially for Friendless Girls in their teens. 


No. of 

i is 

The Jubilee Home, 7, Parson's Green, 
8.W. on ° 60 


195, Hampstead Road, NW... os. i! o18 
459, Holloway Road, N. oe oy eo «©«.:« 80 
Total .. oo = ee) wets«é8 


Reformatory Homes. 


200, Euston Road, N.W. ae es ‘és 
85, Eden Grove, Holloway .. . oe 
Milton House, Brompton .. 38 we 
The Holt-Yates Memorial Home, 6, 

Parson's Green oe oe on oe 


Open all Night Refuge. 


87, Manchester Street, W.C. (visited every 
morning to arrange permanent help to 
new comers) .. oe we ne o 

Total number of inmates to maintain .. 


OBJECTS. 


1. To seek the destitute and fallen by volun- 
tary missionary effort. 

2. To afford temporary protection to friend- 
less young women, also to effect the rescue of 
fallen females, especially those decoyed from 
the country, by admitting them to the benefit 
of the Homes. 

8. Torestore, when practicable, the reclaimed 
to family and friends, whcther in town or 
country. 


SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1889: 

Admitted to the Homes . ae ~. 659 
Do. Special Homes. . on 19 
Do. Night Refuge .. ee 


8 


25 


Total new cases ee oe ee 1,004 
Re-admissions:— 
To Homes oe ee oe oo 
» Refuge . oo . 


« 1,686 
the 


Total .. a 
£18 required dally to sustain all 
Homes one day. 
Donations URGENTLY NEEDED to carry 
on the Homes. 


REMITTANCE or CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Contributions will be thankfully received by 
the Bankers, Lloyds’ Bank, Limited, 72, Lom- 
bard Street, F.C., and 54, St. Jaines’s Streat, 
8.W. Frank Nioholis, Exq, (of the Committee), 
14, Old Jewry Chaiwbers, L.C., or 


EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary. 
200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


Cheques and Postal Orders sl:ould be crossed 
on the Bankers as above. 
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NEW VOLUME. NOW PEADY. 


Coccrcececccoooeosoooes 


SELLS 


DIRECTORY OF REGISTERED 


TELEGRAPHIC 
ADDRESSES 


COMBINED WITE 


SELL’S 
TELEGRAPHIC CODE 
PRICE 5s. 


The arduous task of collecting these Telegrapnic 
Addresses was undertaken by Mr. Sell, solely in the 
interests of the Commercial World, after the Post- 
master-General had refused to issue an official list. 
The want of such a Directory is obvious, and the very 
commendatory manner in.which previous numbers 
have been noticed by all the important newspapers 
in the Kingdom has encouraged the compiler to make 
every effort to render each volume as complete as 
possible. That the Commercial World have appre- 
ciated the work in its new and enlarged form is evinced 
by the following selections of recent Press Opinions :— 


GLOBE says :— 

From §ell’s Advertising Agency, Fleet Street, there has been issued ‘ Sell’s 
Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, combined with Sell’s Telegraphic 
Code.” “This is by far the most complete thing of the kind yet published, and 
it is intended to supplement it with the necessary additions and corrections each 
quarter, one subscription covering the three further quarterly issues.— Globe. 

NEWS OF THE WORLD says:— 

“Sells Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, combined with Sell’s 
Telegraphic Code,” is of the greatest service, not only to men of business who 
largely advertise, but to all conneoted with commerce in its varying branches.— 
News of the World. 


BELFAST NEWS LETTSHR says :— 


“ Sell's Directory of Telegraphic Addresses.”"—We have had frequent oppor 
tunities of referring to the excellence of the Directory of Registered Telegraphic 
Addresses, published by Mr. Henry Sell. The utility of the volume has been 
fully recognised by the business men to whom it a The introduction of 
the aexpenny telegrams called for such @ work, and it must be confessed that 
Mr. Sell responded with alacrity. The care shown in the compiling is just as 
noticeable in the present issue, containing upwards of 20,000 names and ad- 
dresses and registered code words, as when the book was little more than an 
ordinary pamphlet. The arrangement of the matter is most intelligent, and 
cannot be too highly commended. So many business firms throughout the 
kingdom havo registered their addresses for telegraphic purposes, the compiler 
is fully justified in claiming for his publication the utility of a complete business 
directory. He is to be congratulated upon the position which this handbook has 
taken in the business aeciie The measure of acceptance which it has found 
with the public is not greater than its merits entitle it to claim.—Belfast News 
Leiter. 


NEWCASTLB DAILY CHRONIOCE says:— 


“Bell's Directory of Telegraphic Addresses" is a work of referenco which 
has in a very short time grown to considerable proportions. It is fairly 
entitled to be described as a ‘directory of the largest commercial houses in 
the kingdom,’ and, As such, is valuable to all firms whose busincss requires 
them to make extensive use of the post or telegraph. The book is divided into 
three scctions, the first giving the full names and addresses of firms, with thoir 
respectivo telegraphic addresses opposite them; the second is a lict of tole- 
graphic addresses alphabetically arranged; and the third consists of “ Sell’s 
‘Telegraphic Code" which is arranged on simple principle and is being very 
generally adopted by the subscribers to the Directory.—Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle. 


BBLFAST MORNING NEWS says:— 

“Sell’s Directory ef Telegraphio Addresses.’—We have received a copy of 
this now celebrated publication, and we notice that for tho first time ‘ Sell’s 
Telegraphic Code” farms part of the book. There crn be no doubt that the 
combination will be of practical use to subscribers, and will be a considerable 
saving of time ari@ money in sending telegraphic mes:ages.—Belfust Morning 
News. 


Of all Booksellers and at Railway Stations; or of SELL'S Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., 167, 168 & 169, Fleet Strect, London. 


= 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU? ‘ "| M.D. asks for. epace to Coe ft polsduel-wonnd.cuck, 


Wuew we came to go through the applications that 
reached us for the First Child Prize, offored in 
the issue dated September 6, we found that 

MR. J. MORRIS, : 
HALL STREET, 
BLAKENHALL, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
whose little son first saw the light at two p.m. on 
Thursday, September 4, was entitled to receive the five 
pound note. Mr. Morris, jn sending his receipt for the 
money, expresses his intention of banking it in his 
boy's name to accumulate interest until he is twenty- 
one years of age. 

Received from the Proprietor of “Pearson’s Weekly” 
25 on account of the birth of my son, which occurred 
at 2 p.m. on Thursday, September 4, 1890. 


do what you‘may. ‘ 
and inject morphia. Immediately suck 


I 
1 
f 
E 


a 
go, and would get it in the future.” 7 
thanks, Rex. We hope that your good exam 
being extensively followed. We don't ask to 
make themselves nuisances by touting for us, but we 
do think that if our efforts to provide a readable paper, 
offering unusual inducements apart from li 
merit, are appreciated, it is not presumptious to 
request those whom we have succeeded in to 
recommend these pages to their friends. Ten years 
ago this would have been less necessary, but there 
are 60 many periodicals nowadays that a newcomer 
must depend for its progress largely upon the kind- 
ness of those who are interested in it. We print a 
notice on e 1, the outcome of other letters received 
on this subject. 

Miss oy Nmverezw.—Softly, softly. We really don't 
deserve al) those ankind remarks. You cannot have 
been a very attentive “reader from number one,” or 

you wo have noticed the promise we made in 
o. 8 to the effect that the special prize offered 
to married men should be followed by others for 
married ladies, unmarried ladies, and unmarried 
men. The first part of this promise we have ful- 
filled. Tle second and third parts will be falfilled 
shortly. So, though you can't enter for the ‘“‘ Home 
Notes Prize” you will have a chance soon of competi 
for one in which married ladies are de ; 
See don't want to make all our offers at 
once seem to have quite sufficient running now. 


One Wao Horzs His Naw witt BE THE LONGEsT.— 
You need not be afraid of unfair competition of that 
kind. Members of the Royal Family will be debarred. 


Muasren Maries writes:—‘I have had a rare good 
laugh over your correspondent, Cunrrovs' letter in 
ur impression of the 9th of last month. I have 
aa going to sea nearly ed? ears, and have never 
heard that sailors were afraid of white rabbits before. 
In fact, it is a very common thing to bring white 
rabbita from Russia and other northern countries for 
our children. I think I can tell Curtous why the 
sailors wanted his rabbits, and will do so by slightly 
altering his concluding remark. I underline the 
alteration. He says, ‘The sailors, who saw how 
annoyed I was at the loss of the rabbits, did not 
mention the subject to me at all, but their triumphant 
looks told me quite as reser re any words could 
have, how pleased they felt with themselves at hav- 
ing yot 4 jelly good fresh mess at my expense.’ " 


Port Mapoc wishes to be informed whether there is 
such a thing as natural soap. There are 
several trees and plants in the world whose berries, 
juice, or bark are as to wash with as real soap. 
in the West India and in South America 
grows a tree whose fruit makes an excellent 
lather, and is used to wash clothes. The bark 
of a tree which grows in Peru, and of another 
which grows in the Malay Islands, yields a fine soap ; 
and in California there is a plant whose bulbs are 
used in the peegkecleS as we use soap. When 
these bulbs’ are rubbed on clothes a thick lather is 
obtained, which smells like that of new soap. The 
common soapwort, which is indigenous to gland, 
and is found nearly everywhere in Europe, is so fall 
of saponine, that rubbing the leaves together in water 
produces a soapy lather wherewith to wash clothes. 
The att me and Spanish soapworts have also been 
employed in washing from time immemorial, and are 
used commercially as a soap for silks, etc., the 
colours of which would not bear soap. 


H. H. B. sends us tho following conundrum :—“ Why is 
Pearson's Weekly the best weapon of warfare in the 
battle of life?” Reply—‘ Because it’s a thousand- 
pounder.” Sentence—Fourteen days with hard labour. 


A. MoI. wishes to be informed whether doctors on the 
average live longer than other men.———-—— 
Though it seems that men whose lives are upent in 
endeavours to prdélony the lives of others should 
themselves be able to keep the great enemy at bay 
more successfully than those without their special 
knowledge, as a matter of fact, they do not suc- 

coed in this. Doctors are notoriously careless with 
regard to their own health. An old story tells how 
one of the best-known medical men of his day was in 
the habit of telling his patients to follow his advice, 
not his example. The irregular lives which doctors 
of necessity lead.are largely responsible for the com- 
paratively early death-rkte among them. A doctor 
with a large practice can hardly ever be sure of a 
good night's rest, and has to take his meals hurriedly 


point. This theory is, nevertheless, rather at vari- 
ance with what one has been accustomed to believe. 


W. C. L. asks: Why should beds be elevated from the 
floor? Why not dispense with bedsteads ? 
There is a deal to be said on both sides of this 
question. beds were made up on the floor there 
would be no risk of people harting themselves by 
tumbling out, and railings round children's cots 
could be dispensed with. On the other band, thosu 
who slept in on the floor would be exposed to 
draughts a good deal more than if they slept two or 
three feet above it. Again, it would be awkward 
to make beds on the floor, and many of the devices 
for securing a comfortable degree of springiness 
would become impossible. On the whole, though, 
perhaps there is no very particular reason why beds 
eal cea be made on the floor; there does not, ou 
the otber hand, seem to be apy very special reason 
why they should. 


E. L. L. tells of s curious custom thus :—When I was 
in Munich a few weeks ago I saw the following 
curious custom, which does not ap to be men. 
tioned in any guide-book. Between the Southern and 
New Cemetery, and dividing them from each other, 
is a semi-circular brick byilding, with a covered walk 
round it and windows through which one looks intoa 
large room. In this room the bodies of the dead are 

laced sitting up in their coffins for a few days before 
Burial Young girls are dressed as brides, whilst 
others are in their ordinary clothes. To allow of 
their sitting the coffins are shaped differently from 
ours, and it is said to, be the custom to bury people 
there in this pes position. Outside each window 
is a paper giving the name, age, date of death, and 
date of burial of the corpses. I believe, that if you 
like, you may go into the room among them. 


8. F., 8. M. R, anp Jewm.—Your questions are 
answered in Homes Notes. As that page is specially 
set aside for household matters, we do not reply 
to queries upon them here. 


Axno.—Yes, the hair grows faster in warm weather 
than in cold. A curious point is that ite growth is 
more rapid by day than by night. About one- 
sixteenth more is formed during the hours of light 
than during those of darkness. Probably this is 
owing to the fact that Nature is resting at night. 

Already we find the : pe at disposal in this page for 
answering queries lumentubly insufficient. We will 
gladly reply by post to those readers who cure to enclasé 
stamped envelopes with their letters of enquiry. all 
general letters uccompunied by stamped envelupes will Le 
answered. 


J. MORRIS. 


Competitions for the Home Notes Parizx, which closes 
on Monday next, are coming in fast. ‘The result will 
appear in the issue dated October 4th. 


D. G.—You must write on one side of the paper only. 
We never accept contributions written an bab sides 
of the paper, unless they take the form of endorsed 
cheques. ; 


Liverrooy.—No Englishman should have the slightest 
hesitation in following the dictates of his heart when 
it tells him that a Scotch lassie is necessary to his 
future happiness. Though Scotch: ladios may not be so 
demonstrative as their ‘sisters of the South, we can 
assure our correspondent that this is not from any 
lack of affection in their nature. 


L. L. takes exception to the statement, made in the 
course of last week's article on Srrance Harvests, 
that Americans consume on an average 1,600lbs. of 
ice each annually. He thinks that a cypher must 
have been inadvertently added to e figures. 
——_———No, they were quite correctly given. 
We admit that they seem incredible, but if ‘“‘L. L.” 
had ever visited the States, he would readily believe 
in their accuracy. To in with, Americans drink 
scarcely anything but ice water at meals. In 
every restaurant one sees enarmous bowls filled with 
fce, broken into small pieces. Immediately a guest 
takes his seat a waiter scoops up a tumblerful of this, 
and places it beside him. It is sipped assiduously 
throughout the meal, and replenished as often as 
necessary. Every American probably consumes at 
least a couple of pounds of ice a day in this manner. 
The hot American summer, too, causes butchers, fish- 
mongers, and dairymen to use immense quantities of 
ice in keeping their stock sweet. 

£.G.—As regards applications for the £5 given for 
the child horn soonest after the publication of each 
number of this paper, we should accept a midwife's 
certificate in a case where a doctor was not employed. 


We have received numerous letters on the question of 
the publication of a serial in Peurson’s Weekly. 
A few of those who have writ express the wish 
that we should pe a continued tale, but they are 
very greatly outnumbered by readers who hold the 
opposite view. Under these circumstances, we shall 
not take any steps towards securing a serial. After 
“Round the World in Seventy-Six Days" is com- 
pleted, we shall commence the publication of another 
yeries of articles, each one of which will be complete 
in itself. , 

Srupgep by the example of A Boy or Firrexn, several 
other youthful readers of the sterner sex have written 
expressing their indignation with the way in which 
the papers malign their kind. Aw Invicnant IptsH 
Boy winds up an eloquent epistle thus:—‘* Who 
knows but that in the coming years another 
Wellington, or a Dickens, may not rise from the 
ranks of the small boys?” Tho nom de plume of this 
correspondent was hardly necessary to show his 
nationality. 

Experty May writes thus on the small boy question :— 
Last winter when there was snow upon the ground 
I camo upon a fiendish boy. He was making a snow- 

. ball evidently for the edification of the first helpless 
porson who should pass. ‘Put it down,’ said I. 
‘What for?’ he demanded. ‘I suppose there is no 
law to prevent a boy picking up a piece of snow.’ He 
kneaded the snow, and I knew it would be disastrous 
to turn my back. ‘Mark my words,’ I sajd wrath- 
fully, ‘I will call upon your father if you throw that 
at me.’: ‘ Father diéd when I was a baby,’ was the 


OUR TERMS FOR LITERARY WORK. 


We propose to pay for accepted original matter at the rate 
of Two Gurvgas a CoLumn, a rate higher, we believe, than 
any in J licking literature. Litterateurs must please wnler- 
stand it ts useless to send any but very high-class matter. 
We have an able permanent staff perfectly capable of pro: 
ducing sufficient to meet requirementx, rather than <lepend 
eolely upon their efforts, we should like tw receive assistance 
from mnart outside contributors, So if any wriler has an 
article or a story of real and striking originality, let hin 
recognise the fact that he can turn i to more profitable 
account here than elsewhere. We do not require any hushed. 
up matter, of the Queer Epituphs" or “ Curious Wagers” 
style. To send anything of the kind would be only tv waste 
contributors’ time aul our own, 

Senders of MSS. should bear in mind the fact that 
though we endeaouur tu insure the safe return of tiose 
which are unsutlable, and with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed, we disclaim any responsibility in this respec!. 
Neither can we undertake the custody of unsuitable MSS., 
so those with which stamped envelopes are not sent will be 


destroyed, 
—————-}——— . 
POSTAL RATES 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices, 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


where do they live?’I demanded. ‘They live with and at all hours. It is a sad, paradox that he ad, 
me,’ was the reply, as he kneaded the snowball harder should himself be unable to carry out the regula- One Year..wscrorseeee 8 8 
still. This was a clincher, and I turned away to re- tions with regard to healthful living which he so Half Year ..... 44 
ceive, as I had expected, the snowball in the nape earnestly impresses upon his patients. But so it is, Thrce Months.. 2 2 


pemuy eck betoea Tt Tad gone ee That is 

the sort of experience, sir, ! 

boys. My opinion of them is that words fail entirely 
a sense of their iniguities. I blush formy 

self when I think that I was-once a small boy.” 


with the it that w. out of one hundred clerks, 
farmers, or clergymen, thirty-two, forty, and forty- 
two ively, live to be seventy years old, only 
twenty-four out of a hundred physicians reach that 
Ye 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


Printed at the Fleet Printing Worl, 14, Whitefriars Street, Lo: eae 
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A WONDERFUL. MEDICINE. 


| BEECHAWM’S PILLS | 
BEECHAM’S PILLS ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE BEECHAM’S PILLS 
For Bili 1 Nervous Disorders, sucl a aa RN Se ee ae an 
BEFCHAM’S PILLS | wint ana Pain in the Stomach, Sick dfeutache 
Giddiness, Fulness and ores tes Meals, 
BEECHAM'S PILLS | fiivcmtegesesmYaet | BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAM’S PILLS pee sa wie ese all Nervous BEECGHAM’S PILLS 
and 'l'rembling Sensations, kc. The first dose 
ill give relief i re inutes. This i 
REECHAM’S PILLS Lieto Be a eta ec nenieerpe mre | BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAM’S PILLS | tcagetssteworth'a Guinea Box | BEECHAM’S PILLS 
For Females of all ages these Pill Nl = ee ee ae ee 
PTFCHAM’S PILLS | sina, KGeieh isk catinotion | BEECHAM’S PILLS 
ee ee ee 
. Beecham’s Pills f ‘ing Ob i 
BEECHAM’S PILLS | foiaaiitg Ge Oe ua OPS | BEECHAM’S PILLS 
: BECHAM’S PILLS according to the Directions given with each sone gen wth ct | BEECH AWS PILLS 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 
BEECHAM '’S 
Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one 
There is no Medicine to be found to equal 
Box, they will soon restore Females of all ages 


to sound and robust health. This has been 


BEEGHAM’S PILLS | proved by Thousands who have tried them and | BEECHAM’ S PILLS 


found the benefits which are ensured by their use. 

F Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
BEECHAM ’S PILLS | aca ai disorders of the Liver, they act ko | BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Magic, and a few doses will be found to work [ln 


SELECH AM’S PILLS wonders upon the most important organs of BEECH AM’S PILLS 


the human machine. They strengthen the 
whole Muscular System, restore the long-lost 


SEECH AM’S PILLS Complexion, bring back the keen edge of Appe- BEECH AM’ S PILLS 
ae tite, and arouse into action, with the Rosebud  |_—._.—__.._. 

Health, the whole physical f tl 
EECHAM’S: PILLS | timan frame, these ate Pacts tested con | BBECHAM'S PILLS 
tinually by members of all classes of Society ; 


EECHAM'S PILLS | seugt.ttet qumice one sos | BEECHAM'S PILLS 


and Debilitated is, Beecham’s Pills have the 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 


EECHAM’S PILLS | 1 tHe worvo, | BEECHAM'S PILLS 


| BEECHAM’S PILLS 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


HOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 


And Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


FULL DIRECTIONS GIVEN WITH EACH BOX. 


All communications with reférence to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Denartment Poorenntes Waal. O21. 409 + 
: : os - d . ! ‘ . . — ab oy x wee ee ay — 
a, LT, ae ae NCE nee - : 
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ee 
OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 


GENUINE 


To be had from all Respectable 
Houses in the Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


ACINTOS®' wATERPROOFS, 


” A, BEST AND WEAR LONGEST, 
, ODOURLESS,. 
STAND ALL CLIMATES. 


In these enlightened days, every man, woman and child wears, or shou! |! wean 
a Waterproof Garment, as they are 80 cheap, 80 admirably finished, a:.4 5 
comfortable to the wearer. Chas. Macintosh and Co., Ltd., the «:ixin 
inventors of “‘ MACINTOSH” Waterproofs, are still able to defy competition, 
despite puffing advertisements of firms comparatively new to th: trnde 
and the presence of their well-known trade mark, as annexed, alone ¢..-s th 
purchaser & guarantee of superiority in QUALITY, excellence of FINISH 


apd of unequalled DURABILITY. Chas. Macintosh and Co., 1[:i) 
goods are known all over the world, and are always in demanil. tein 


om 4 — PHOROUGHLY WATERPROOF, 
Original Inventors of UNAFFECTED BY CLIMATE, 


the Genuine MACINTOSH 


Waterproofs, & Paisntees = paeT ELEGANT IN STYLE AND DESIGN, 


of YVulcanised Rubber. 


= 


BYERY GARNER? 


CHAS. MACINTOSH and Co., Ltd., 
Cambridge Street, Manchester, and 30, Fore Street, London, £0. 


D’S HAIR GREAI 


FASHION FAVOURS LEEDS FABRICS. whois = HOPCOO 


Ks The NEW PATTERNS 


EDMONDSON S22" =" 
Superior Leevs FABRICS 


For Ladies’ Dresses, Now the Prevailing Fashion. 


arof Leeds Manufactares, and we have pre, a Magnificent Collection of New Cloths 


33 eF 


is the Best Preparati 
~ removal of Scurf, : 
tion, preventing 


LUXURIANT HEAD 
OF HAIR 


Hair recom- 
mended by 
the Faculty. 


The Autumn and Winter Fashions are again in favo 
a Designs in all Wool Fabrics, Tweeds, Buitinge, Cheviots, Snowfiecks, 4c., 


an 
Unobtainable Elsewhere. ’ 
ri rhe LARGEST STOOK in the Kingdom to select from, and CHEAPEST PRICES GUARARTEED. & 0.$ 
For 60 years we have supplied the Wholesale Houses with our Noted Fabrics, and we are now supplying them to LADIES . 
DIRECT, SAVING THEM the HEAVY intermediate PROFITS. 
NUTRITIVE AND SEDATIVE 


make in 10 qualities. Indigo Dyed Serges, guaranteed Sun, Rain, and Salt Water Proof. 


Yelveteons of our guaranteed 
SI MANTLE CLOTHS, MANS SK Gards ad inches wide, to 128 HAIR CREAM. 


ANY LENGTH CUT. Carriage paid on parcels over £1 in value to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. Ladies should write % 
In Bottles, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6, 3/6, & 5/-, of all Perfumers & Chem 


at once for Patterns. Please Address—-EDMON 


DSON’S WAREHOUSE, LEEDS, and mention Pearson's WEEKLY. 


| = THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
{| ) i REMEDY FOR 
14 | = ae . 
tHe oo} 3 % : 
of < s. 
{ ©) x ; 
: <— F eS SMEDLEY'S CHILLIE PA 
, gives instant relief, and does not blister. If applicd W 
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